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The Reconstruction and Sanitation of Central 
London. 


<a Fa OS UEN a certain emi- 
* : hi ©6nent historian was 

inditing the open- 
ing chapters of his 
projected work, he 
was disturbed, it is 
said, by a street 
row under his win- 
dows, the merits of 
which he could by 
no ingenuity of questioning discover. And 
his inability to determine the mghts of a 
quarrel which happened under his own obser- 
vation not unnaturally disheartened him in 
his task of unriddling the quarrels of all the 
world ; for history, as it was then understood, 
was little else than a record of quarrels. 

We have just now at our doors an oppor- 
tunity of improving Whitehall, for which all 
things are ripe, about the importance of which 
all are assured, and which, once neglected, will 
never, in all human probability, recur. If we 
cannot bring ourselves to spend a few hundred 
thousand pounds in so desirable a work, what 
chance is there of our spending a few hundred 
millions on the reconstruction of Central 
London, the need of which is not so pressing, 
the merits of which are not so obvious, while 
ils attendant difficulties are incomparably 
greater? “A question not to be asked.” And 
if there is but little or no chance of our em- 

rking upon a scheme of such unexampled 
and unwieldy magnitude, what good is to be 
hoped for from its serious discussion ? 

‘And yet such a project has recently occu- 
pied many minds, and that which must, we 
Suppose, be accepted as the result of the best 
thought upon the subject, has been embodied 
in a volume of selected essays,* prepared in 
Pe to the offer of a large money prize. 
_ three essays out of the twenty-seven 

celved have been printed, and these are 
Coplously illustrated by plans and sketches. 

r oe divides itself into three parts,— 

Wiad a thereconstruction of destroyed 
SNACKS, é best manner of re-housing the 
f wae ae poor, And each section falls 
mane . — main divisions,—What it 

waht ; - by what means it is 
shew 1 plished 1 Each part of the subject 
F Y Special difficulties of varying 

“grees of intensity. It igs 
skeleton easy to take a 
OD Up. it » of London and lay 
disposed for ¢ ny number of desirable routes 

acility of intercommunication and 





rdnance map 


a 
Essays on th . 
Sanitation of Cer, Street Alignment, Reconstruction, and 


the Poors ntral London, and ‘on the Re-housi 
W ‘ were at mhich Prizes, offered by Williams 
London . George Bell & Sone. the Society of Arts, 1885, 








conducive to architectural magnificence. It 
is easy also to clear away in imagination the 
congested centres of the great city, marking 
them out by washes of colour, and re-arranging 
their surfaces in symmetrically-figured build- 
ing blocks, with open spaces and breathing- 
grounds, and .all sorts of pleasant ameliora- 
tions. But it is difficult to determine with 
any approach to certainty what description 
of new building shall most suitably replace 
the old as being really adapted to the 
needs of the poor; and more difficult still 
to devise a financial scheme by which opera- 
tions on such a scale can be conducted 
with a reasonable prospect of commercial 
success,—the only sure basis. The promoters 
of the scheme start with the postulate that 
property must steadily increase in value in- 
definitely where the population is constantly 
growing and the occupied area is fixed, and 
that future value so assured may be discounted 
for present purposes. No very close estimates 
are given, nor are they possible without such 
preliminary valuations of the districts to be 
dealt with as would involve a very large outlay 
of capital. It is proposed that the huge work 
shall be undertaken in sections, with the sanction 
of a special Act of Parliament, by a company 
or trust having some such title as “ The Con- 
solidated Central London Reconstruction Com- 
pany” (which sounds to our ears a little too 
much like the sort of institution which we 
meet with in the works of Charles Dickens), 
subscribed by capitalists in shares of from 
1,0002. to 10,0001. each, and guaranteed in part 
by the hypothecation of the coal and wine 
duties, and in part by a charge upon the local 
rates. The works would be carried out by 
contractors selected by competition, and under 
the direction of a special Works department 
composed of a staff of solicitors, architects, 
engineers, and surveyors. The essayists con- 
fess themselves appalled at the extent of the 
operations involved, which would demand an 
outlay equal in amount to the whole of the 
National Debt. Mr. Westgarth endorses their 
verdict as to its impracticability, but thinks 
that what cannot be undertaken in whole may 
still be accomplished in part. This is, in fact, 
what is being done by private enterprise, by 
philanthropic effort, and by the public bodies 
charged with these special duties. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works have 
undertaken, upon a comparatively limited scale, 
similar works to those proposed to be entrusted 
to this imaginary department. They have laid 
out new streets, and cleared away old neigh- 
bourhoods. They have created superior front- 
ages, and let the abutting plots on building 
leases ; and they have, as it appears to one of 
the essayists more critical than his fellows, done 
all this unwisely, and not too well. What 





security have we that where the Board has 
failed the company would succeed, or that 
they would do well in the future what their 
predecessors have done ill in the past? That 
with ampler powers and a wider discretion, 
they will achieve more fortunate results? 
None. The larger the scheme the greater the 
opportunities of error, and the more wide- 
spread the possible disaster. 

The facts as to the present condition of 
Central London adduced by the essayists are 
sadly interesting ; but they are not new. 
London is overcrowded : its thoroughfares are 
yearly growing less and less equal to the pres- 
sure of the periodic ebb and flow of the vast 
human tide which courses through them, The 
dwellings of the very poor are as bad as they 
can be,—a scandal to a Christian State. We 
have preached from these texts for half a 
century, and have lost no opportunity of 
enforcing their lessons. 

It is, in fact, on the social and economic side 
of the great problem to which the essayists 
have addressed themselves that the real diffi- 
culty lies. Consider for a moment, and by 
way of example, the condition of the poor 
sempstresses of the East end of London, num- 
bering a quarter of a million souls, recruited 
annually from our rural population. While 
every other form of labour has been receiving 
an enlarged remuneration theirs has fallen. 
Their position is sensibly worse than it was 
when Hood’s piteous “song” stung the public 
conscience into transient.remorse. By working 
fifteen hours,—when they are so “fortunate” 
as to obtain continuous work,—they can earn 
a shilling! And it is taken for granted that 
no improvement in this respect is to be so 
much as hoped for. They live in lonely garrets 
and die of broken hearts, or they seek in shame 
the means of existence which their utmost efforts 
cannot honestly procure. How is it proposed to 
deal with the case of such a class as this? It 
is proposed to erect vast piles of buildings in 
which these poor women can live as it were in 
communities, — under the administration of 
capable managers,—that they shall occupy cell- 
like apartments surrounding a common dining- 
hall. The suggestion of a “ reading-room” for 
those weary eyes reads like mockery. It is 
calculated that by wise management, a rigorous 
economy in all things,—warming the building 
by hot water and regulating the dietary upon 
scientific principles,—it may be possible for 
each poor needlewoman to obtain lodging, food, 
light, and warmth, for 4s. 6d. per week, leaving 
ls. 6d. for clothing and sundries, always 
assuming that she is fully employed and never 
ill. It is almost certain that such a scheme 
would break down from a hundred causes, and 
that an existence so conditioned would not 
resist the temptations of a great city, the 
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attractions of the glitteringstreet, and the bright 
warmthand gaiety of the music-hallorgin-palace. 

There is just one drop of comfort to be 
sucked out of these essays. One of them gives 
a useful table of the proportion of open spaces 
to the population in European and American 
towns, and shows that London is not the worst 
off in this regard. Thus, while Paris has 
1 acre of park to every 13 inhabitants, Vienna 
1 to 100, Chicago 1 to 200, Philadelphia 1 to 
300, Brooklyn 1 to 639, New York 1 to 1,363, 
London has 1 acre of open space to every 
353 inhabitants. It is unerpny true that 
where the population is most dense the open 
spaces are most contracted, and that central 
London has only 1 acre of recreation-ground 
for every 1,000 inhabitants, being but a shade 
better off than New York. But in that city 
the evil is working its remedy, and large tracts 
are being purchased, at enormous cost, for its 
better sanitation. Here is a possible field for 
hilanthropic effort, the results of which can 
be in no wise doubtful. It is very doubtful 
wisdom to house our poor in vast barrack-like 
structures, which must, from the very nature 
of their occupation, deteriorate in a hygienic 
sense, and in the long run become centres of 
disease. But there is no doubt about the 
wisdom of seizing every opportunity of buying 
up less valuable sites in the congested districts, 
and keeping them, if possible, free from build- 
ings. Even the jaded needlewoman could some- 
times find an hour to breathe the purer air 
which such open spaces would afford, and to 
refresh herself with the sight of flowers, and, 
may be, the songs of birds,—sad reminiscences 
of the country life from which she was too 
early torn. Something in this direction is not 
beyond the power of organised beneficence ; 
it would not tend to pauperise the recipients of 
benefits which would re-act with salutory force 
upon the community at large ; and it could 
be carried out piecemeal without any “staff” 
or ‘‘ department ” whatever. 

There was once, and once only, an oppor- 
tunity of reconstructing Central London on a 
comprehensive and sufficient plan, and the man 
of all others best fitted for the work was at 
hand. That opportunity was lost, and will 
never return. The very excellence of our 
modern building forbids the notion that a 
widely-devastating fire will give another Wren 
the chance of laying out the capital on lines 
adequate to its necessities. Something in the 
right direction has already been done, and 
more is in progress, and we must be content 
with the prudent use of each opportunity as it 
arises, rather than look to projects which break 
with their own weight. To some such con- 
clusion Mr. Westgarth has himself been 
reluctantly driven; for in an introductory 
chapter, which is the most thoughtful portion 
of the work, he sorrowfully admits that 
towards the housing of the very poorest 
classes,—which was his chief, and, indeed, his 
sole aim,—absolutely nothing has been done 
by these essays. It is evident that he has been 
moved to a consideration of the subject by an 
ardent sympathy with human suffering, and 
one can but regret the insurmountable 
difficulties which lie in his way. 








Health Exhibition, York.—An important 
meeting was held in the city of York on the 
17th inst., convened by the Lord Mayor, to con- 
sider the arrangements to be made for the Sani- 
tary Congress and Health Exhibition to be held 
in the city in September next by the Sanitary 
Institute of Great Britain. Dr. Alfred Car- 
penter, Mr. Rogers Field, M. Inst. C.E., Mr. 
Ernest Turner, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. E. White 
Wallis, secretary, attended as a deputation 
from the Institute, and spoke of the satisfactory 
results which had followed the previous Con- 
gresses of the Institute. The building selected 
by the local committee for the Exhibition is the 
most suitable that has ever been placed at the 
disposal of the Institute; and from the way 
in which the preliminary arrangements have 
already been made there is every reason to 
believe that the Congress and Exhibition in this 
city, in which so many successful meetings of 
this kind have been held, will have a large result 
in the progress of sanitary science. The Con- 


gress will commence on September 21st, and the 
Exhibition will remain open one month. 


BUILDINGS ENTITLED TO LIGHT 
WITHIN THE PRESCRIPTION ACT. 
I< ‘HE question as to what erections can 
&. y+ 4 be the subject matter of a claim in 
ted Ch) 





respect of a right to light within the 
meaning of the second section of the 
Prescription Act (2 & 3 William IV., c. 71) 
becomes very importapt in these days, when 
spaces within towns are of so much more value 
than was formerly the case. Thus it might be 
of great importance to obtain as soon as possible 
a right in respect of some space of ground 
occupied by a building, and at the same time 
it might not be desired to erect thereon “any 
dwelling-house ” or ‘‘ workshop,” which are the 
two words which appear with distinctness in 
the section in question. Something, then, in 
order to gain a statutory right must be placed 
on the ground, and it must fall within the 
category of “other building,” which is the 
sequel to “ dwelling-house ” or “ workshop ” in 
the Act to which we have referred. It is 
equally also of importance that a person who 
is building on a servient tenement should be 
able to know whether he will obscure the light of 
a “building” which can acquirea statutory right. 
To know what erection can acquire a right 
such a person naturally turns to the Prescrip- 
tion Act, and there finds the words which we 
have quoted. In regard to the two first there 
can be no doubt, but the words “ other build- 
ing” are apt to be puzzling, since nowhere in 
the Act does any definition appear of them. 
Before we attempt to consider them it is, in 
passing, worth while to notice that a house 
not actually complete can obtain a right to 
light. That was decided, once for all, in 
Courtauld v. Legh (Roscoe’s “Digest of the 
Law of Light,” second edition, p. 5), where 
the house was not painted or papered, nor was 
it decorated, nor were the internal fittings 
completed. A person bought it in this state, 
and after putting it into a habitable condition 
lived there for ten years, when a neighbour 
obscured his light, and the judges decided that 
mere occupation was not necessary to found a 
statutory right, and that a house, so long as it 
is structurally complete, can obtain the right. 
This was a very important decision, because it 
affects those numberless houses which are 
erected by speculative builders, and which 
often stand empty, and, so far as painting, &c., 
goes, unfinished for several years. We confess 
that occupation of premises appears to us to 
be an element which the Legislature might 
well have considered necessary in order to 
give a dominant tenement the right to light. 
It is, perhaps, the more curious that occupa- 
tion has not been considered necessary, because 
it has been held that the use of the premises 
may affect the question of the right,—that is 
to say, that if a person has enjoyed a strong 
light for some rather unusual purpose, 
such as examining jewelry or sampling silk, he 
is entitled to have this extraordinary amount 
unobscured. Thus occupation here directly 
affects the right, whereas in regard to a right 
to light in the first instance, it has been held 
to be an immaterial element. This is one 
example of the need for some legislative con- 
sideration of the whole subject. It is some- 
what surprising that the words “other build- 
ing” have been almost absolutely free from 
litigation. It is true that the word “building” 
has been considered in connexion with the 
Reform Act of 1832, when a wooden structure 
with boarded sides and a thatched roof, sup- 
ported by wooden pillars let into the ground 
with a padlocked door, and used as a place for 
storing potatoes, was held to fall within the 
words “other building,” following the words 
“house, warehouse, counting-house, shop” in 
Section 27. Also the words have been con- 
sidered in regard to the Metropolitan Building 
Act, but there they had to be construed 
strictly in regard to the object of the statute. 
It was left for Mr. Justice Chitty in the 
recent case of Harris v. De Pinna, of which 
the full report will be found in the Law Times 
Reports for March 13th, 1886 (for it has not 
yet appeared in the Law Reports) to give 
an authoritative decision in the words of the 
Prescription Act. What the erection was may 


-besides floors ; above that in some 
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judge’s premising that it was a 

the storage of timber. “It has Hoa pang 
tion certain elements of permanence “—. 
stability. There are large upright baulks of 
timber, and there are cross-beams, There are 


parts, at 


any rate, there are coverings which serve as & 


roof, but not merely as a roof, but s 

the purpose of stacking timber on ry ag 
These coverings have a double use,—the - 
tection of the timber, which is below from 
the effect of the water, and also the use for 
storing other and additional timber on the 
top. In this eon the timber is stacked, jg 
stored, is drie , exhibited for sale and sold 
and the plaintiffs say that beyond all question 
light is a matter of importance to them.” The 
three sides were open, and there were no 
windows in the ordinary sense of the wo 
the apertures being the spaces left between 
the upright and the cross beams. The reasons 
which induced Mr. Justice Chitty to hold that 
this was not a building within the meaning of 
the Prescription Act were, so to say, general 
considerations of its character. “ Would an 
ordinary man, with a reasonable knowledge 
of the English language, passing this 
structure, speak of it as a building?” 
A question which he himself answered 
in the negative. If he said it had been 
a glass structure completely, or for the 
greater part enclosed, then it would be a 
building within the Act. Again, he asked, was 
this a structure which a reasonable man would 
be on his guard against obtaining the right to 
light, and this also he answered in the nega- 
tive. The result is that we fail to obtain any 
precise definition of the word “building,” but 
we perhaps may say that it must be a permanent 
structure, completely enclosed, and one which 
is, in ordinary parlance, a building. These 
elements will cause the inclusion of most 
things in the shape of sheds, outhouses, and so 
forth ; but they should exclude such things as 
the old-fashioned Dutch barns, spaces covered 
by galvanised iron roofs supported by posts 
and pillars, and open at the sides. Yet in 
every case it must be a question of fact, though 
from what has here been stated there are some 
considerations which clearly assist at a ‘solution 
of the question. 
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NOTES. 


ea memorial to Mr. Street, which 
AwAW was unveiled by the Lord Chan- 
cellor on Wednesday in the central 
hall of the Law Courts, we cannot 
consider as a very satisfactory work except 
as regards its general effect architectu- 
rally, which is good, and combines well wit 
the surrounding architectural details. Ad- 
miring, as we do, Mr. Armstead’s great abilities 
as the sculptor of many fine works, we cannot 
regard his statue of the late architect as a good 
likeness, nor as a very happily designed figure. 
The frieze below, representing handicrafts con- 
nected with building, is only partially suc- 
cessful ; the best figures are the smith wielding 
his hammer, which he does with considerable 
energy, and the figure of the architect studying 
his plan, which is unfortunately very muc 
hidden from view on the return side of the frieze, 
where it is in the shadow of one of the - 
jecting piers of the hall. The Lord Chance . 
spoke with truth and eloquence in ng 
the “ patient and loving attention — : 
Street gave to his great building ; we tal 
he attended to all the architectural deta Z| 
personally with a minuteness which 1s ae 
in the case of so large a work ; and in — 
to the architectural treatment, he i # 
questionably very seriously hampere ‘ First 
economics of a certain well-remembere no 
Commissioner of Works. Among a. 
at the ceremony were Mr. Beresfor A is . 
M.P., Mr. Blomfield (the architect = —s 
memorial), Mr. Armstead, Mr. erage? in 
John Millais, Mr. G. Godwin, and ] ” Tastios 
Kay, Mr. Justice Grantham, Mr. 


Chitty, and others. 
‘ns, and 
soon as the — 


S London season ~— aos 
A Rotten-row, 











be best shown by quoting the description of the 





“the ride, where gal/} alive 
the human tide,” as Mr. Arnold has it, 38 
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el . 
- ++) riders, the necessity for some com- 
sin von between it and the ride on the 
rth side of the Park becomes apparent. The 
m ile by the Bayswater - road is so 
Jeasant mue bY 
Folated from the southern rides that the latter 
become crowded to excess. It is true that 
during the season a strip of gravel is laid down 
between Hyde Park Corner and the Marble 
Arch. But what is required is a permanent 
ride between these two points, so that there 
may be a continuous ride from Princes-gate to 
the north-east corner of Kensington-gardens. 
All that is required is to make a ride between 
the Marble Arch and Hyde Park Corner similar 
to that in front of the Knightsbridge Barracks, 
and of about the same breadth. This would 
robably necessitate the throwing back for a 
ew yards of the footpath, but when com- 
leted it would add much to the usefulness of 
yde Park as a place for equestrian exercise, 
and add to the gaiety and life of the north 
side. If a few thousands of pounds from the 
Mansion House fund had been spent on this 
work it would have given work to many and 
added to the value of Hyde Park. 





iy department of classical antiquities in 
the Louvre has recently received a very 
valuable addition,—one, too, which bears signal 
witness to the important work done by the 
Ecole Francaise established at Athens, and may 
well cause the English archeologist to sigh for 
the day when the British Museum may receive 
the like additions from excavations made by 
the long-looked-for British School at Athens. 
Tanagra terra-cottas have long fetched almost 
fabulous prices in the European market. About 
1876, when these figures began to get scarce, it 
occurred to some ingenious dealer to open out 
@ new source of profit by the sale of terra- 
eotta figures supposed to have come from 
Ephesus. The majority of these were whole 
or partial forgeries, but a few figures were 


traced beyond doubt to the district of Myrina, 


Cyme, and Pergamon. M. Waddington took 
up the matter, and permission was secured to 
make excavations on a large scale on the estate 
of M. Baltazzi, at Myrina, near Smyrna. The 
excavations were begun in 1880, and in 
1881 the find was already a large one. By 
the courtesy of the director of the school, 
we then inspected the “find” of the past 
year, and noted especially a large number 
of finely-modelled Sirens, bearing traces of 
colour and some figures of Eros. According 
to the ‘‘terms of the excavation, one-third of 
the discoveries went to the Turkish Govern- 
ment and are now in the Tchintz- Kiosk 
Museum; a second third to the French School ; 
and the third to M. Baltazzi, who, with rare 
generosity, has waived his claim” in favour of 
the French School. Out of about nine hundred 
figures, bronzes, &c., which thus fell to the 
French, four hundred of the finest specimens 

ve been sent to the Louvre, and are now in 
Process of arrangement. It remains to say 


shortly wherein the peculiar value of these 
consists. 





terra-cottas belong to the Alexandrian 
Greco - Roman times; but certain 
marked general differences remain, which 
— the Asia Minor terra-cottas specially 
b uable. It will be remembered that 
ost of the Tanagra terra-cottas belong 
Subjects of private life, draped women 
of a sitting, standing, reclining ; figures 
pose. ological import are rare, nude figures 
nm ingly so. At Myrina it is just the 
dite Be’ mythology predominates. Aphro- 
pi 8, the Siren, Nike, Herakles are fre- 
= » figures seated or lying down are very 
able 3 urther, at Tanagra no one has been 
thai b gg any replica of a well-known 
icon t Myrina several instances have 
me where both the draped (Coan) and 
pine tine (Cnidian) Aphrodite of Praxiteles 
eid inctly echoed, and a number of figures 
AtM uce the Herakles type of Lysippus. 
the — the artist’s name is frequently on 
pr 18 or a a = the terra-cotta ; 
anagra never. At Tan the figures 
scarcely ever exceed 10 in. in height, at Masten 


yi very few exceptions the Myrina 
and 





are a8 high as 3 ft, The Myrina figures 





have also this further special claim on our 


interest that frequently they are arranged in 


elaborate groups, which recall, both in compo- 
sition and execution, the style of the Pergamene 
artists. In a word, the Tanagra figures are in 
style finer ; those of Myrina, both as to subject 
and connexion with the history of art, un- 
doubtedly more instructive. 





a paper read before the Leeds and York- 

shire Architectural Society on the 8th of 
this month, on “ The Neglect of Architecture,” 
Mr. G. Aitchison drew the following contrast 
between the Government method of dealing 
with great architectural works in the Renais- 
sance in Italy and in the present day in 
England :— 


**In 1295 the Florentine Republic, a little city 
with a small territory, and mainly dependent on its 
woollen manufactures, determined to rebuild its 
cathedral. Vasari tells us that the instructions 
were that it should be built ‘so that for size and 
magnificence nothing more could be desired either 
for size, for beauty of workmanship, or the skill of 
men.’ It was ordered to be encrusted outside with 
polished marble, and with as many cornices, 
pilasters, columns, inlaid work of leaves, figures, 
and other things, as we see at thisday. He also 
tells us, in the ‘Life of F. Brunelleschi,’ that the 
republic, by means of its merchants in various 
countries, paid the expenses of the most famous 
archftects of France, Germany, England, and 
Spain, to come to Florence, in 1420, and give them 
advice on the method of doming the choir of the 
cathedral. 

England is nota little town, with a small industry, 
but is supposed to be the richest country in the 
world ; and is the centre of an empire on which the 
sun never sets. We have lately had a competition 
for a vast public building, in which the defences of 
the empire are to be organised. The instructions 
were, that convenience of arrangement was alone to 
be considered. Any one might compete, and Govern- 
ment promised to do its best to conceal bis folly, 
but it bargained that whoever gained the competi- 
tion should have no claim to the ordinary starvation 
pay, but should take a lump sum fer all present and 
future work,” 


The argument is clenched by a further contrast 
between the treatment of Sir Charles Barry, 
paid 1,600/. a year, and that grudgingly, for 
exclusive attention to the greatest building of 
modern times, worried so that he thought of 
giving up the work, and his drawings appro- 
priated without payment, and the treatment of 
Bernini, “ whose whole voyage from Rome to 
Paris was a series of triumphs ; who was 
fairly paid by Louis XIV. for the time he was 
in France and on his journey ; and on leaving 
was presented with 50,000 crowns and given a 
pension of 2,000 crowns a year and 500 for his 
son. When he died and left 400,000 crowns, 
Queen Christina remarked on this, for the 
Pope’s benefit, ‘Had he served me, I should 
have been ashamed he left so little.’ ” 





— Council of the Liverpool Architectural 

Society have circulated the following 
comment on the matter of federation of archi- 
tectural societies :— 


‘* With reference to the circular letter and sheet 
of queries on the subject of architectural federa- 
tion, which has been issued by the Society of 
Architects to all practising architects throughout 
the kingdom, the Council of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society think it right to remind the 
members of the Society that the subject is now 
engaging the attention of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and that it will be shortly 
dealt within their amended by-laws. The Institute 
should alone deal with this important subject, 
being the only chartered body of architects in the 
kingdom.” 


We think the Council of the Liverpool Society 
have taken a very proper view of the matter. 
We have received a circular emboding a reso- 
lution to much the same effect from the 
Nottingham Architectural Association. 





on notice of the important work begun 
last year, and still in process, at Orvieto, 
has appeared in the Roman Notizie d. Scan 
(1885, p. 33), but we have deferred our account 
of the discoveries until a personal inspection 
of the treasure-trove was possible. The exca- 


vations have been carried on at the foot of the 
rock on which Orvieto stands, in the necropolis 
known as Cannicella, and a structure has been 
laid bare which Sig. Gamurrini, who reports 
the excavations, thinks may be dated at the 





end of the fourth or beginning of the third 
century B.C. The tombs of the necropolis 
were, he thinks, already built when the 
Etruscans raised a wall to support, as it 
seems, the ground immediately above, and 
built a sanctuary, where they established the 
cult of Venus Primigenia, a goddess whose 
worship must have been similar to that of 
Astarte. This sanctuary was decorated with 
terra-cotta reliefs and statuettes. It was pro- 
bably destroyed in the siege of Volsinii 
(Orvieto) by the Romans, B.C. 264. This 
date is borne out by the character of the 
architectural and sculptural remains. Happily, 
also, some coins have been discovered, all 
dating previously to B.C. 264. By the kind- 
ness of Sig. Mancini, who now superintends 
the work, we were able to inspect the large 
quantity of miscellaneous “roba” yielded by 
the sanctuary and neighbouring tombs. We 
did so the more gladly because the objects 
found are already on sale ; a few months, or 
even a few weeks, will see them scattered to 
the four winds of Europe. Perhaps the most 
interesting of the painted vases discovered 
was a pelike, with a representation of the 
slaying of Astyanax by Neoptolemos. The 
vase is, unhappily, in a ruinous condition, but 
Signor Mancini expressed the hope that many 
of the missing fragments might be found by 
further search. On the obverse side we have 
the usual type of the warrior hurling the child 
against the altar, but to the altar there clings, 
not, as usual, the white-haired Priam, but a 
bearded, middle-aged man. The scene is 
extended to the reverse of the vase. On it are 
depicted a white-haired man running towards 
the scene of the slaughter, behind him an 
altar, and, on the other side of it, a woman 
clutching her hair in desperation. It will be 
seen that a familiar type is treated after a 
somewhat unconventional fashion. Next in 
interest we may mention a small black- 
figured cylix with a very delicate finely- 
drawn representation of a man hunting 
a hare. The hare- hunt is such an im- 
portant archaic type that every new instance 
is of value. In another cylix, of fine drawing, 
we have the scene of the sacrifice of a hare 
occupying the centre of the vase. Another 
vase represents in a curious manner a stag- 
hunt; the stag is being driven into nets, 
which are rudely but quite distinctly depicted. 
A hunter is waiting at the other side of the net 
to despatch the prey witha spear. Lastly, a 
large lebes had been found, in the mouth of 
which five racing galleys are painted, in 
vertical position, so arranged that when the 
vessel was full of wine the ships should seem 
to be floating. This seems to have been a 
favourite conceit with the ancients. Two 
vessels of the same kind may be seen in the 
Louvre. The excavations are still in process, 
so that any day may add to results already 
important. 





i hen Fifth Volume of the “ Architectural 
Association Sketch-book,” which is just 
completed, fully keeps up the high standard 
of previous volumes, and is a mine of interest- 
ing and picturesque work illustrated in ad- 
mirable drawings. Among the most interesting 
we may mention sketches (reproduced from 
water-colour originals) of the nave of Tewkes- 
bury and of S. Sauveur Caen, by Mr. W. R. 
Lethaby ; a sketch of figures from two 
pictures by Schiavoni, by Mr. Sydney Vacher; 
bridges at Verona and towers at Genoa, by 
Mr. Marvin; the old Hotel de Ville, Orleans, 
by Mr. Oakeshott ; Bishop West’s Chapel, 
Ely Cathedral, by Mr. W. G. B. Lewis; 
Langton Church Baptistery, by Mr. R. W. 
Paul ; and old metal-work in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, by Mr. C. E. Tute. These 
seemed among the most interesting and the 
most artistic drawings, in the course of a 
general look through the subjects ; but there 
is not a drawing in the book that has not 
interest and more or less merit of draughts- 


manship. 





ROM a circular forwarded to us, we are 
given to understand that “an attempt is 
about to be made under distinguished auspices 
to revolutionise the cab system of London, 
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which is admitted to be in many respects un- 
worthy of the greatest city in the world. It 
is intended to place upon the streets of the 
City and West End three thousand new cabs, 
built upon the best principles, and with some 
novel improvements. A number of these 
vehicles will be in the form of open Victorias, 
so that when weather permits the Londoner 
will be able to enjoy the luxury of a pleasure- 
drive in the parks or suburbs in a handsome 
and convenient equipage. It is intended to 
take sixpenny fares, and tips and extortion 
will be abolished, as the drivers will be paid 
by wages and a commission.” If superior 
vehicles are to be provided at lower fares than 
at present, it is not very easy to see how the 
new venture is to pay. A better form of 
hired vehicle for pleasure drives would cer- 
tainly be a boon to ladies. For ordinary pur- 
poses of getting about quickly, the London 
Hansom is not to be complained of, however, 
and the legal fare is very low for the work 
done ; nor have we met with “ extortion ” save 
in very rare instances. For the London “four- 
wheeler,” however, there is nothing to be said, 
and if it is against this quadruped (or quadru- 
rote) that the new movement is directed, may 
it prosper. 








MONUMENTS COMMEMORATIVE OF THE 
SIEGE OF PARIS. 


In 1871, immediately after the disasters 
which cost Frznce five milliards and two pro- 
vinces, and many of the best and noblest of her 
lives, the Conseil-Général of the Seine decided 
to open a public competition of designs for 
monuments to commemorate the principal 
combats in the vicinity of the city. 

The most eminent architects and sculptors 
hastened to respond to the invitation. Among 
130 competitors we may mention MM. Boitté, 
Davioud, Boileau, Chipiez, Vaudremer, Des- 
liniéres, Etex, Rouillard, Lheureux, Gerhardt, 
Corroyer, Villeminot, Salleron, Cernesson, 
Magne, Henard, Carrier-Belleuse, &. The 
following year a jury, among whom were MM. 
Guillaume, Ch. Garnier, Duc, Baltard, and 
Alphand, decided on this very remarkable com- 
petition, which, like all large competitions of 
the kind, showed a good many eccentricities, 
among others a stone skeleton with a Prussian 
helmet on its skull. M. Bruneau obtained the 
commission for the monument for Chatillon, 
M. Marcel Desliniéres for that of Bourget. The 
monument of Haij was entrusted to M. Mellet; 
that of Champigny to M. Vaudremer; and that 
of Buzenval to M.Chipiez. Of three of these 
we give illustrations, and a general description 
of them may be of some interest. 

Leaving Paris with Fort Montrouge on our 
right, and Fort Bicétre on our left, by a some- 
what circuitous route (for the communes just 
outlying Paris are very badly served in the way 
of convenience of transit), we reach Bourg-la- 
Reine. There a neighbouring road leads to the 
slope 'of the hill, on which stands M. Mellet’s 
monument in memory of the battle of the 27th 
of November, 1870. This is a stone erection, 
resting on a base of cyclopean rusticated masonry. 
On the upper portion is a mass in the form of a 
sarcophagus, surmounted by a monumental 
stone, with two pediments, on one of which is 
sculptured a sword, on the other the words 
“Paris 4 ses défenseurs,” and the name and 
date of the battle. 

At Chevilly, a little commune about a mile 
distant, which on the previous 30th of Septem- 
ber had been the scene of a sanguinary combat, 
in which the 35th Regiment of the Line had 
suffered cruelly, the survivors of the fight 
have erected to the memory of their comrades 
an obelisk in black marble, terminated by a 
white marble urn. 

Returning to Bourg-la-Reine to get to 
Chatillon, where M. Bruneau’s work is erected, 
we pass Bagneux, where, on the 13th of 
October, the Comte de Dampierre, commanding 
the mobiles of the Aube, was killed at the 
head of his troops. To commemorate that 
day, the Commune, in a little place which 
bears the name of that brave soldier, erected a 
circular surbase carrying an octagonal pyramid 
surmounted by a cross. Four faces are deco- 
rated with commemorative inscriptions and 
warlike emblems. The surbase is crowned by 
battlements, and four funeral steles occupy its 
extremities. The effect is pretentious and the 
general outline wanting in that simplicity of 


line which gives a character of grandeur to a 
monument. One of the steles, higher than the 
rest, serves as a supporter to a bust of the 
Comte de Dampierre, a remarkable work by M. 
Marquest de Vasselot. Not far off, on a tablet 
let into the wall of a house, is an inseription indi- 
cating the place where the commander was killed. 

We are now arrived on the woody platform of 
Chatillon, from whence there is an extensive 
view. At our feet is the fort of Vanves; 
further, the villages of Issy, Vanves, and 
Malakoff, and in the background Paris and its 
fortifications. On the height whence the 
Prussian batteries bombarded for a month the 
quarters on the left bank, rises a monument in 
the form of an obelisk, ovcupying the centre of 
the circular space surrounded by a grille. On 
one of the faces is sculptured a palm combined 
with an antique shield bearing the inscription, 
**1870, Chatillon,” and below, on the stone, the 
words, “ Paris 4 ses Défenseurs.”’ On the base 
of the obelisk are reproduced the arms of the 
city, and the motto, “‘ Fluctuat nec mergitur.” 

Chatillon is our last halting - place in that 
part of the suburban zone, and we now quit the 
department of the Seine, to find, at the gates of 
St. Cloud, the monument of Buzenval. Chatillon 
and Buzenval are almost the extreme limits of 
that interrupted fight which went on for 130 
days. This monument, of great simplicity, is, 
as we have said, the work of M. Chipiez. On a 
rectangular surbase is a stone stele on which is 
graven the date of the battleof Buzenval. Withthe 
stele is joined a pilaster supporting a torn laurel 
crown, emblematic of the brave but vain resist- 
ance of the besieged. Not far off, in the ceme- 
tery of Montretout, is a rectangular pyramid to 
the memory of those who fell on January 19, 
1871. After having crossed the Seine by the 
Pont de Neuilly, we find, at the turn of the 
Courbe-voie, the monument which the Conseil 
Général of the Seine has dedicated to the 
memory of the rational defence. On the 
pedestal (once occupied by the statue of 
Napoleon I.) isa figure of a woman in a military 
cloak, and whose head, of a rather masculine 
style of beauty, is crowned with battlements 
(see illustration). She leans against a broken 
cannon, her right hand grasping a sword, the 
other holding a standard as if to protect with 
its folds a soldier lying at her feet. Thedying 
man, whose countenance is more or less a 
portrait of Henri Regnault, who perished at 
Buzenval, endeavours, with failing hand, to get 
at a last cartridge. This monument was the 
subject of a special competition in 1879, when 
the prize fell to M. Barrias. By a touching 
contrast, behind the principal group, which 
faces the position occupied by the enemy, the 
artist has sculptured a lovely little girl cowering 
terrified beneath the cannon, personifying the 
sufferings of the inhabitants during the long 
siege. This figure is hidden from view in the 
illustration. 

By the Brussels road we arrive at Bourget, 
situated at the extreme limit of the depart- 
ment. It was here that there took place the 
furious combats of October 28th and December 
16th, 1870, an episode of which was popularised 
by the engravings from De Neuville’s picture. 
This fight is commemorated by two monu- 
ments. That by M. Desliniéres, chosen in the 
Municipal competition, is entirely constructed 
of grey granite. It is erected on the Place 
de la Mairie at Bourget, and consists of a 
square base carrying a pedestal of which the 
upper part presents a frieze decorated with 
triglyphs (see illustration). The metopes en- 
close laurel crowns, and a square pyramid 
terminates the monument, of which one face 
shows a broken sword carved in relief, with the 
following inscription :— 

BOURGET 
XXX OCT. XXI DEC. 
MDCCCLXX 
ILS SONT MORTS 
POUR DEFENDRE 
LA PATRIE. 
L’EPEE DE LA FRANCE, 
BRISEE DANS LEURS 
VAILLANTES MAINS, 
SERA FORGEE 
DE NOUVEAU PAR LEURS 
DESCENDANTS.* 


The monument is of an architectural simplicity 
much more eloquent than the complicated and 





* We cannot suppress a passing note of admiration for 
the fine artistic perception and the chivalrous feeling 
shown in this monument and its brief inscription. It is 





worthy of a country which, more than any other, has 
combined the qualities of the artist and the soldier.—Ep, 





mannered ornamentation of the 
ment, the author of which we e po Presa 
which has been raised at the end of th wes 
street, by private subscription. — 
Not far from Bourget we remark int 
of a field a large pyramid decorated with a c 
It has been erected, in virtue of a stipulati “rs 
the treaty of Paris, to the memory of the Seas “ 
soldiers who fell in the war. Nor must we “v 
get in our route the monument erected on the 
territory of Epinay in memory of the soldi : 
killed on September 30, 1870, and who es 
; , are 
buried at the foot of that little monument 

The heights of Avron and Chennevidre 
whence we look down the panorama of the 
Marne Valley, have also their monumenta} 
souvenirs of the war. On the plateau at Avron 
is a very simple rectangular pyramid of great, 
simplicity ; at Chenneviére is the funera} 
monument ‘of Franquetti, commander of the 
éclaireurs de la Seine. 

We are now at Champigny, where the fight 
was carried on for two long days. At the end 
of the war every rising of the ground con- 
cealed adead body. On this field of melancholy 
fertility two great mounds have been raised 
covering each 2,000 or 3,000 soldiers. Farther 
towards Villier-sur-Marne every field and garden 
has its graves; the plateau became a vast 
cemetery. We remember still, in 1871, decipher- 
ing with difficulty, on a wooden cross, coarsely 
shaped, this singular inscription,—‘“ Ici repose 
ma main gauche enlevée par un éclat d’obusle 
ler Décembre, 1870. Carlotti, Sergent-Major 
au 121° de ligne.’ On another cross, the 
simple words, “‘ Regretté par ses comrades” s 
on another further on, “‘ Priez pour vos frdreg 
d’armes.” All these poor corpses are now 
collected in a vast crypt constructed by M. 
Riviére, architect to the Government, behind 
the monument by M. Vaudremer. This square 
crypt comprises a set of subterranean galleries, 
with a chapel adjoining them. On tablets of 
marble between the piers are inscribed the 
numbers of the French regiments whose 
soldiers repose side by side with the German 
soldiers’ remains. 

The principal facade, where two wrought- 
iron doors give access, is in rusticated masonry, 
with courses of granite. On a large tablet of 
marble is the following inscription :—‘ Monu- 
ment élevé par I’Etat 4 la mémoire des soldats 
morts pendant le siége de Paris: Bataille de 
Champigny (Loi des tombes militaires, 4 Avril, 
1873).’? The other portion of the monument, 
to which we ascend by two flights of granite 
steps in the wall, is the first in date. It iscom- 
posed of a quadrangular cippus on a large 
spreading base, and crowned by a capital the 
angles of which are decorated with large leaves. 
The spaces between the leaves are occupied by 
two heads, symbolising “ France’ and “ War.” 
They are the work of M. Chapu (see illustra- 
tion).. On the principal_face are carved the 
words ‘ Défense de Paris,” and on a shield is@ 
bas-relief of a Roman soldier falling, with his 
sword broken in his hand; a large palm passes 
behind this. Beneath this is the inscription: 
“Champigny, 30 Novembre — 2 Décembre, 
1870.” On the opposite side is the Paris motto 
again: “Fluctuat nec mergitur,” accompany- 
ing the ship emblematical of Paris. 

Here ends our peregrination, unless we wish 
to go as far as Vincennes, where is the monu- 
ment of another siege of Paris; we mean the 
bronze statue of General Dumesnil, the work of 
Rochet, to whom we owe the colossal Charle- 
magne on the place adjoining Notre Dame- 
This statue, which commemorates the defence 
of the Donjon de Vincennes in 1814, stands on 
a short obelisk in red granite, constructed after 
the design of M. Ch. Garnier. But 1 0 
pleasanter to remain at Champigny, where the 
war has left no permanent traces, where s!® 
months after the end of the war life had e 
come already gay with Parisian strollers m 
“bals champétres.” The ruins have — ws 
appeared ; gay and coquettish villas have a 
placed the blackened houses and gaping ae a 
Everywhere the trace of bullets has a 
effaced, and holes made by shot filled up, - 
here, as elsewhere all around ihe gree = ? 
only some funeral stones, piously ey a 
year,* recal the sufferings of besieged Far! 


the places where her ns oie 


he middle 








ae ‘nd 
* It is the custom with many Parisians to make a kin 


inter, 4D 

f pilorimage round these monuments every Wi 
was apropos of that occasion that the Spore the Tus 
written early in January, but the age oayy Oe Liverpoo} 
trations had to be postponed owing to 





Cathedral designs taking up all our space, 
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an 
«ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
AMATEURS.” 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ix the discussion which followed the reading 
of Mr. 8. Flint Clarkson’s paper on this subject 
see Builder, p- 436, ante), ' ; 

The Chairman (Mr. C. KR. Pink, President ) 
complimented Mr. Clarkson upon his excellent 

r, and its accompanying illustrations. Un- 
doubtedly there was some danger that photo- 
graphy, in the hands of the architectural 
student, might militate in some ways against 

and careful sketching. Some of them 
the very obvious pun of 
the engraver, that photo- 


19? 


might eee 

s Laudseer, 
aie was indeed “a foe to graphic art 
At the same time, he was happy to say that 
photography had not been a source of much 
danger to the members of the Association, when 
he considered the amount of sketching done by 
them, which not only annually increased in 
quantity, but improved also, he thought, in 
quality. , , ; 

Mr. J. C. Stenning said that with any process 
it was next to impossible to obtain satisfactory 
results from exteriors without good sunlight and 
shadows. The operator should never work with 
the sun at his back or in front of him, flatness 
of picture being the inevitable consequence in 
the one case, and a blurred and wretched result 
inthe other. As a guide to the hours most 
suitable for different points of the compass in 
taking exteriors, on a summer’s day, he might 
mention, soon after sunrise for the north por- 
tion, later on for the north-east, towards mid- 
day for the east, just before or after midday 
for the south, midday for the south-east and 
south-west, afternoon for the west, evening for 
the north-west, and last of all north again. It 
was a good maxim to have the sun shining 
from the direction of either shoulder, so as to 
secure both sunlight and shadow on the build- 
ing, and thus obtain relief and contrast. For 
this reason morning and afternoon were the 
best periods of the day for exterior work. In- 
teriors, as a rule, could be taken best when the 
light was most actinic, say about midday. An 
overcast, but not dull day, was very favourable 
for rendering pictures of interiors soft and 
harmonious, and the reflected light from snow 
was useful, as it lightened up the ceiling. The 
exposure must vary according to the distance 
of the operator from the building, being less 
when further off, asa greater amount of light 
was reflected on the plate; while, when close, 
the exposure must be increased. The colour of 
the ‘building must be considered; few would 
give the same exposure to an exterior of West- 
minster Abbey as to that of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. These might be taken as samples of good 
and bad for reflecting light, though there might 
be others more extreme, such as parts of St. 
Paul’s for darkness, and Milan Cathedral for 
aghtness, The colour of the stone or brick, if 

ecidedly red or yellow, rendered a little more 
a necessary, and grey and weather- 
rm subjects were deceptive, being less re- 

. g than was apparently the case. With 
snbjects giving great contrasts, such as light 
stone with magses of ivy, or a doorway with 
an shadows, a full exposure, and te. and 
stator nt were es: Details of 
peta a side light ty the milintee hy wecrdg~ 
— — with fairly strong de- 
the Carre .  peain contrast. In this case 

camera should be placed, if possible, at an 
Paha to that from which the light came. 
wor ; 
aon most Sahiahts iota, atiaar Send sieien 
0 Pens. : 
most frag eee in the nave re 
= ay but in the ete, Colas hag 
ah hdoen tpt — of the stalls, d&c., 
notbe too much. It n ogh= one hour would 
Side of over-exposure Bsr est to err on the 
to rather ret or interiors, and, in fact, 
focal length Over-expose. A lens of short 
rapid series at te # smpeancsps for use, and the 
Or details, to ar chite hw not adapted, except 
eit emall angle en work, on account of 
Ross “fa . ; portable symmetrical 
Plate, or the wi 'e 1 ed to maximum size of 
Worked to a gi, ans 6 rectilinear of Dallmeyer, 
the best rie “7 than advertised, would give 
enses must aah by ean © oe 
marginal disto lon p Aion » iN Consequence of 
When a view then o ne Only exception being 
ing Which cam a distance included a build- 
© near the centre of the plate. 





In confined situations it was necessary to use a 


lens embracing a very wide angle, or one of 
short focus. The result, however, was not to 
be compared with that produced by a proper lens 
for the subject, as the untrue proportions were 
so marked, the foreground being exaggerated, 
and the distance reduced. A full outfit for an 
84 in. by 64 in. camera by a first-rate maker 
would cost from 301., and for a 12 in. by 10 in. 
from 501. to 60l., chemicals included, but not 
prepared plates, which cost from 10s. to 18s. 
per dozen for ordinary rapidity, and more for 
rapid and instantaneous. Apparatus could be 
obtained second-hand under these figures, but 
the purchase should be entrusted to some one 
au fait at such matters. 

Mr. J. A. Gotch proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Clarkson and to the several exhibitors, viz., 
Mr. J. C. Stenning, Mr. J. Clerk, Q.C., Admiral 
Maitland, Mr. Gifford, Rev. F. C. Lambert, 
Lieutenant Little, Mr. Seymour Conway, Mr. 
J. L. Robinson, and others, for lending photo- 
graphs and slides, and to Mr. J. Gale for the 
loan of slides, and directing the lantern illus- 
trations. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes seconded the vote of 
thanks, and considered that any one who could 
not afford to give plenty of time to photography 
had better let it alone. It was the sort of 
thing that could not be done well without a 
great many failures, and a pretty considerable 
outlay. No doubt when at one’s fingers’ ends it 
was a very valuable thing to be able to take 
good views, but even then a small pony-trap was 
almost necessary if one carried large plates. 
There was also a good deal of time taken up in 
the developing, printing, and so on. 

The vote of thanks was then carried by 
acclamation, and the proceedings terminated. 








THE ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
SANITARY INSPECTORS. 


THE Council’s “‘ Report on Impending Changes 
in Sanitary Law,” as affecting initial procedure, 
and the powers, responsibilities, emoluments, 
and status of sanitary inspectors, was adopted 
at a special meeting of the Association, 
held on the 19th instant. The Report is as 
follows :— 

‘The Council beg to report that they have 
considered the impending changes in sanitary 
law, and are of opinion that much public 
benefit may result from a statement of their 
knowledge of the law which they are called 
upon to administer, and their opinion on re- 
quired changes therein. 

The Council having much experience as 
executive officers in operations under the 
various sanitary enactments, and in view of 
their probable amendment or consolidation, 
desire to state that they have proved the said 
laws to be unnecessarily complicated, to be un- 
reliable in administration, and in nowise calcu- 
lated to encourage zealous officers in efforts to 
secure prompt abatement of insanitary con- 
ditions. 

The Council endorse the recommendations 
contained in the Memorandum to the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the 
Working Classes, by E. Dwyer Gray, esq., M.P., 
in so far as follows :— 


1. ‘That the sanitary officers should only be re- 
moved by the Local Authority for misconduct or 
neglect of duty’ (and, we would add, proved incom- 
petence). 

2. ‘That sanitary officers should be held more 
directly responsible for the abatement of nuisances.’ 
And we add, they should be required to initiate pro- 
ceedings on their own responsibility on behalf of the 
Local Authority for the abatement of nuisances, by 
serving notices requiring all necessary works to be 
done for such purpose ; such notices to be reported 
to the Local Authority and approved or otherwise. 

4, Wealso agree with Mr. Gray’s recommendation, 
that ‘far more simple, stringent, and summary 
powers should be given for the abatement of 
nuisances by the sanitary officers,’ that ‘the pro- 
cedure is dilatory and cumbersome,’ and ‘that in 
many instances after the case is worked up with 
much labour by the sanitary officer the offender is 
let off by the magistrate with a caution or nominal 
penalty.” We also agree with Mr. Gray that ‘a 
minimum as well as a maximum penalty should 
be provided for sanitary offences ; and the minimum 
should be largely increased in all cases of a repetition 
of offences by the same person in respect to the same 
premises.’ 


The Council consider it desirable in the pre- 
sent position of Parliamentary affairs to limit 
the scope of this report primarily to a formal 
declaration that sanitary inspectors are placed 





in positions of great responsibility, armed with 
totally inadequate powers to efficiently respond 
to the expectations and requirements of the 
public. Secondly, to a confirmation of evidence 
given to the Royal Commission on the Housing 
of the Working Classes, in so far as relates 
to the present defective condition of the law, 
which is here done. And thirdly, to set forth 
what our experience has proved to be, the 
most essential amendments required in sani- 
tary law to secure efficient administration, as 
follows :— 

1. That the powers, responsibilities,and emolu- 
ments of sanitary inspectors should be largely 
increased. 

2. That a minimum rate of salary for sanitary 
inspectors should be enacted, and that it be 
legal for Local Authorities to make provision 
for superannuation or compensation, similar to 
the provisions made under the Poor Law and 
Metropolis Local Management Acts. 

3. That sanitary inspectors should be duly 
qualified, and only be removable from their 
appointment for proved misconduct or incom- 
petence. 

4. It should be enacted that sanitary 
inspectors shall initiate proceedings on behalf 
of the Local Authority for the abatement of 
nuisances by serving notices requiring all 
necessary works to be done for that purpose. 
All such notices to be read to and approved, or 
otherwise, by the Local Authority, or Com- 
mittee appointed for such purpose, who shall, 
if satisfied thereon, order proceedings to be 
taken against the offenders. 

5. It should be enacted, that any person fail- 
ing or refusing to comply with the notice 
requiring abatement of nuisance (the nuisance 
being proved to the satisfaction of the court), 
shall, if he fail to satisfy the court that he has 
used all due diligence to carry out the necessary 
works, forfeit, and pay to the Local Authority 








a sum not exceeding £——, and also a further 
sum not exceeding £——, per day during 
default.” 

CONCRETE.* 


TueE Metropolitan Board of Works, after long 
deliberation, have at length announced their 
intention of recognising the use of concrete as a 
building material for walls in London, and to 
place the following restrictions on its use, viz., 
that the proportions shall be one part of cement, 
two of sand, and three of coarser materials, 
which may be ballast, gravel, broken bricks or 
stone, or furnace clinkers, but the coarser mate- 
rials are to be broken small enough to go through 
a 2-in. ring. The walls are to be of the same 
thickness as brick walls, and to be carried up 
between parallel frames, and the District Sur- 
veyors are to see that the regulations are 
properly carried out. I think these regulations 
too strict as to the thickness of the walls, and 
as to the proportion of cement, particularly as 
extensive ranges of buildings have been put up 
in Southwark, where the cement was gauged 
eight to one. I rather pity the District Sur- 
veyors in their work of supervision, bat the 
Board seem to have missed the most important 
point of all, viz., the quality of the cement; 
and they certainly ought to give their officers 
power to test this, for, as 1 have pointed out, 
serious consequences will ensue if this be not of 
the best kind. 

The second or block system has, however, 
some advantages: no particular building appa- 
ratus is required ; any imperfections in the con- 
crete can be discovered before it is used; the 
blocks can be made of any required section and 
of any size; and permanent tints can be given 
to the blocks by mixing various mineral colour- 
ing matters with the aggregate in the moulds. 
But for laying these blocks just as much skilled 
labour is required as is the case with bricks or 
stone, and, of course, mortar or cement must be 
used to bed the blocks in; in fact, this is merely 
using artificial blocks of stone instead of natural 
ones. But this artificial stone is really con- 
crete, and as such it possesses virtues which 
may be sought in vain in any of the natural 
building stones, and therefore no lecture on 
concrete would be complete without a reference 
to the artificial concrete blocks, which are very 
extensively used at the present time. I believe 
the first artificial stone which was used in this 
country was Ransome’s, which was patented in 





* Continuation of the lecture by Mr. John Slater, B.A., 
being the fifth of the present course of free lectures to 
artisans at Carpenters’ Hall, delivered on Wednesday 
evening, the 17th inst, (See p. 434, ante, 
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1844 or 1845. This consisted of a mixture of 
sand, silicate of soda, powdered flints, and a 
little clay, which was worked up to the con- 
sistency of putty, pressed into moalds, dried 
and burned, and this burning, in my judg- 
ment, takes this material out of the category 
of concrete stones. Some years later, how- 
ever, Mr. Ransome found that by dipping the 
moulded mixture into a bath of chloride of 
calcium the burning could be dispensed with, 
and a series of experiments made in 1861 by 
Professor Frankland showed most conclusively 
that Ransome’s patent concrete stone, when 
only a fortnight old, was equal to the 
best of the natural stones. Soon after 
Mr. Ransome’s first patent, in 1847, a 
Mr. Buckwell obtained a patent for ‘‘ Granitic 
Brescia Stone,’’ which, I believe, was used 
in 1851 in the Hyde Park Exhibition. This 
was essentially a concrete, as it consisted 
of fragments of suitable stone broken into small 
pieces and mixed with cement with a small 
quantity of water, not more than enough to 
bring it to a damp state; this was put into a 
mould and powerfully compressed with a per- 
cussive action, additional materials being added 
until the requisite thickness of block was 
obtained. The block was thus rendered very 
dense and compact, and this artificial stone was 
used for water-tanks,—than which no severer 
test can be applied of the qualities of an arti- 
ficial stone. At the present day the artificial 
stone which is most used is the well-known 
Victoria stone, the patent for which was origi- 
nally obtained by a Mr. Highton. The aggre- 
gate of which this stone is composed is ground 
Leicestershire syenite, a species of granite con- 
taining hornblende instead of mica, and lacking 
quartz, which is thoroughly washed so that no 
earthy particles remain, and an ingenious 
machine has been patented for doing the wash- 
ing business. After being washed the aggre- 
gate is carefully mixed with a certain quantity 
of Portland cement of the very best quality, and 
is placed in iron-lined wooden moulds which are 
filled to the top, but no pressure is applied; 
after the concrete is set it is taken from the 
moulds and placed in a bath of liquid silicate of 
soda, and after ten days’ immersion the block 
becomes so thoroughly impregnated with silica 
that nothing but the strongest acids will free it 
again. The stone thus becomes intensely hard 
and quite impervious to weather action ; in fact, 
its hardness increases with time. This pro- 
perty makes it invaluable for copings, sills, 
paving, &c., and it has another advantage over 
ordinary stone that heads and sills can be cast 
in as long lengths as are desired, thus avoiding 
joints. It is used also for sinks and other such 
purposes. The silica used in the manufacture 
of this stone is obtained from the Farnham 
stone found under the Surrey chalk beds, which 
is boiled in coppers with caustic soda. 

One of the most enterprising modern pioneers 
in concrete building was the late Mr. W. H. 
Lascelles, of Bunhill-row, who was a most 
sanguine believer in the future of this material. 
Mr. Lascelles actually built cottages which were 
not only habitable, but comfortable, the walls of 
which were only 1} in. thick, formed of slabs of 
cement concrete,—the outer side cast in imita- 
tion of brick or tiles, and the inner side left 
rough for plastering. These very thin walls 
appear to have kept out the weather perfectly, 
but moisture condensed on the inner face, so 
Mr. Lascelles improved upon his original idea 
by having a double casing of slabs with a cavity 
between. He also formed floors of concrete, 
window-frames, and roofs, but the latter did not 
turn out very successful, as there was always a 
certain amount of shrinkage. This system did 
away almost entirely with the use of wood, and 
consequently the houses so built were as near 
being fireproof as possible. 

Mr. Lascelles’s concrete is composed of four 
parts of powdered coke and one part of cement 
mixed together in a mill, with a small quantity 
of water, and cast in moulds without pressure, 
and by mixing metallic oxides in the form of 
powder with the cement the concrete is coloured 
any desired tint. Very excellent specimens of 
mullioned windows, chimney caps, heads and 
sills, strings, copings, panels, and overmantels 
are made in this material, and are largely used 
as a substitute for stone, and it is much cheaper 
than stone, but I am bound to say I have seen 
cases where the colour has not been retained as 
it ought to be, and I am informed that this igs 
caused by the workmen giving the slabs a top 
dressing of coloured cement after they come out 
of the moulds. Of course this should never be 





done, as the colour should really penetrate some 
depth into the mass of concrete. For standing 
a London damp and smoky atmosphere, there 
can be no doubt of the great superiority of this 
concrete to almost any natural stone. Messrs. 
Lascelles also make a very good wall on what 
is termed Potter’s patent. In this a casing of 
concrete slabs, of which one face is fine, is put 
up and ordinary concrete filled in between just 
as in the way I described with the wooden 
framework; but as the slabs are intended to 
remain they are formed with a key, so that 
when the core of concreie sets it is quite im- 
possible for the skin of slabs to move. Among 
the numerous purposes for which this material 
is used may be mentioned silos, water-tanks, 
sewer-pipes, columns, &c. 

It would occupy too much time were I to 
attempt a description of all the methods of 
concrete construction that have been invented, 
such as Tall’s, Drake’s, and others, but the 
most recent of these,—the system patented by 
Messrs. West,—has various novel features about 
it which deserve attention. This, like Potter’s 
system, is a slab construction filled in with 
rough concrete, but the form of the slabs is 
ingeniously arranged so that no temporary tie 
or external support is required during building. 
The slab itself is made of concrete cast ina 
mould, so that on one side is a finished face, 
plain or ornamental as the case may be, and 
on the other a sunk panel about half the thick- 
ness of the slab itself, with its edges undercut, 
so that when in position, and the mass of semi- 
liquid concrete is poured in, the slabs are 
securely keyed to the general mass. Dovetail 
mortise-holes are also formed on the top and 
bottom edges of the slabs, in order that when 
laid they may be kept in their proper place by 
simp'y pouring into these holes some quick- 
setting cement. There is also a narrow groove 
along the edges of the slab, which, when filled 
with cement, acts as a joggle joint, keeping the 
slabs together. An inner and outer casing of 
slabs is thus set up, and the plastic concrete 
poured in, fiJling up the sunk panels, and making 
with the slabs a perfectly solid wall. 

For openings, jambs are moulded having 
recesses or dovetail holes, into which the fluid 
concrete may penetrate, so that they can be thus 
keyed to the general mass of the wall. The 
slabs are made either rectangular or hexagonal 
on plan, and as they are all cast in a mould, 
there is, of course, not the slightest difficulty in 
arranging for circular work, splayed angles, 
or anything of that kind. There has always 
beon considerable difficulty in arranging for 
moulded orenriched string-courses or projections 
with concrete, and this difficulty is proposed to 
be overcome by casting the moulding first and 
then applying it to the slabs while they are in a 
plastic state, the moulding thus becoming part 
of the slab, which is then fixed in the required 
position. The moulds for casting these slabs 
are made of metal and lined with india-rubber. 
Similar slabs can be moulded with curves for 
constructing domes, and ceiling-slabs can be 
made with rebates, so that they can be sup- 
ported on the joists or girders. This system of 
concrete building is certainly the most scientific 
and the most complete that has yet been 
invented, and [ have no doubt whatéver that 
a building thus erected would be perfectly 
dry and very strong; but I am somewhat 
disposed to think that the system is a 
little too complicated to be cheap, as the 
labour required for properly setting the 
slabs in place and cementing them together 
would nearly equal that required for a stone 
wall. -The inventors have, however, shown so 
much skill in maturing their designs and pro- 
viding for all difficulties, that it is quite possible 
they may soon be able to point to actual works 
carried out on this principle and to give accurate 
details of cost, which I am not able to 
do now. A very ingenious travelling scaffold 
and concrete elevator ,have also been in- 
vented by Messrs. West, which obviate the 
necessity of erecting a scaffold all round 
the work, and require no putlog holes to 
be left, and undoubtedly some such arrange- 
ment as this has been a great desideratum as an 
auxiliary to concrete construction. There can 
be little doubt that this system of concrete 
building would be of most material use in the 
construction of farm buildings, cottages, &c., in 
country districts far removed from railways, as 
the slabs are light and portable, and the 
material for the filling can generally be obtained 
on the spot. 





For paving purposes, concrete is, of course, 














| excellently adapted, but it ig very difficult to 


get ordinary workmen to lay aco 
properly. What they like is tp lay sp ws 
: rete 
and let it get hard, and then finish off the to 
with a thin coating of neat cement. This looks 
very well when it is first done, but sooner 
later the thin coating begins to flake off or nok 
and looks very bad. The proper way ig to 
break up the materials of the concrete to a 
small size, and then, in laying it, to trowel] it off 
on the top as smooth as possible, so that it ig all 
one mass and no layers exist. Portland cement 
should always be used, and, if ordinary care be 
taken, there is no reason why a labourer should 
not lay an excellent concrete floor. There are 
many patents for concrete paving, of which I 
may mention Drake’s granitic concrete ang 
Macleod’s granitic, which has been largely used 
in the North of England for warehouses 
stables, &c. It is not cast in blocks, but laid 
im situ, and it can be made to take somewhat 
of a polish if desired. This forms an extremely 
hard impermeable pavement, and it looks ve 
well, but I really believe the whole secret of 
the excellence of these patent systems of 
paving lies in the careful manipulation of the 
materials and the sparing use of water. I may 
state here that for engine-beds concrete is, in 
many respects, far superior to stone, and it is 
not liable to chip and crack, and it is very much 
less expensive. 

I now come to the last division of my subject, 
and that is the use of concrete for vaults and in 
fireproof construction. Every one is acquainted 
with the fact that an ordinary arch exerts a 
thrust which has to be counteracted, or it would 
soon push out its abutments. A concrete arch, 
however, after it has set forms a complete homo- 
geneous mass, and exerts only a dead weight on 
its supports. The Romans were aware of this 
and constructed the boldest and most extensive 
vaults of concrete as in the Baths of Caracalla 
and the House of the Vestals lately excavated. 
They were careful, moreover, to make the con- 
crete used for these purposes of lighter mate- 
rials than that employed for wells or pavements. 
The great dome of the Pantheon was constructed 
entirely of concrete of varying thickness, and 
the walls supporting this enormous mass were 
20 ft. thick. In the House of the Vestals the 
whole of one of the upper floors, about 20 ft. in 
span, consisted entirely of a great slab of con- 
crete 14 in. thick, merely supported by corbels 
projecting from the walls, and in the Baths of 
Caracalla there are still extensive remains of 
large concrete vaults. We in this country have 
not yet obtained satisfactory evidence of the 
safe span and thickness of a concrete vault, but 
the material is very largely used to form small 
arches for fireproof floors. It is quite impossible 
to treat the very important question of fire- 
proof buildings fully at the fag end of a lecture, 
the subject demands a whole evening to itself, 
but whatever system of fireproofing be adopted 
concrete will prove to be the most important 
element in it. Whereas the opinion used 
to be held that iron girders and columns 
as supports to a building were sufficient to 
make it fireproof, we have been taught 
by sad and costly experience that this 1s very 
far indeed from being the case. In the United 
States and in France they are much more par~ 
ticular than we are in this matter, and in the 
former country it is laid down as an incontro- 
vertible maxim “that no building can be fire- 
proof unless all constructional ironwork be ae 
tected,” and no better material can be a 
as @ protective than concrete. Stone 18 utterly 
valueless in this respect, as it will crack when 
heated, and give way without any warning, 
whatever. Fox & Barrett’s system — 
filling in concrete between wrought-iron june, 

i d on fillets of wood 
the concrete being supporte the 
placed about } in. apart, and resting i “de 
bottom flange of the iron joists, the un ae 
of the wood fillets being plastered. wend nd 
concrete is carried up the requisite heig ta 
forms the floor, or if a wooden floor 1s — 
small joists cut to a dovetail section eats 
bedded in the concrete and the floor- ws 
nailed to them. Dennett’s system 18 sales 
exclusively a concrete construction, cons! 

ted next the walls on 
of concrete arches suppor soit ab 
projecting courses, and by rolled iron J ati 
intermediate points. In this sy stem gyP 
mixed with the niente cement 
matrix, as experiments have § 
substance Pa heated to anaes . 
suddenly cooled without a mm the iron 
affected. In Hornblower’s 8y§ 
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girders are surrounded by concrete, 
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re fire-cl 
in & “clay 
— arches. Even concrete arches sup- 
don triangular-shaped wooden joists, 
form @ floor which is very largely fireproof. 
If iron columns are used, a temporary 
wooden casing should be erected round 
them, leaving a space of about 2 in., which 
should be entirely filled up with Portland 
cement concrete, and if a fine face be desired 
this can easily be obtained by cementing the 
concrete. Messrs. Lindsay have patented two 
ms which comprise the use of steel decking, 
ag it is called, and concrete arches, the girders 
being entirely covered with concrete both at 
top and bottom. The concrete used by this 
frm is very light; it is called pumice- 
concrete, and is composed of washed coke- 
breeze and sand mixed dry, and Portland 
cement of the very best quality. It is, of 
course, self-evident that if you get sufficient 
adhesiveness and transverse strength the 
lighter the mass of concrete is for upper floors 
or vaults, the better, as so much less weight is 
thrown upon the supporting walls or columns. 
The steel decking for this kind of floor is of 
peculiar shape, and the system is a novel one, 
and appears to me likely to prove of great value 
for buildings of considerable size, where girders 
are a necessity for supporting upper floors. 
These girders may be described as truncated 
equilateral triangles, set alternately on their 
pases, and the truncated vertices riveted 
together at their sides, and forming a series of 
hollows and elevations. They are constructed 
of rolled steel about 4 in. in thickness, and their 
depth need not be much more than half that 
required for an iron girder. When the weights 
required to be supported are not very heavy, a 
combination of these steel girders, with ordi- 
nary rolled joists can be adopted. The iron 
joists can be placed about 14 ft. apart, and from 
the steel skewbacks riveted to the joists 
arches of concrete can be turned on centreing. 
There is a possibility with concrete floors that will 
withstand any ordinary strain,that the sudden fall 
of anything like a huge iron safe might break 
through the floor, and in order to avoid any 
risk of this kind Mr. Lindsay runs steel wires 
through the joists, the whole length of the floor, 
before the concrete is filled in. These are about 
18 in. apart, and are strong enough to hold up 
any exceptional weight that may by accident 
come upon the floor. In addition, these steel 
wires form a sort of nucleus round which the 
concrete sets. The total weight, girders and 
all, of these latter floors is considerably less 
than that of any other system of fireproof con- 
struction, and they are also extraordinarily 
strong. At one of the latest tests of these 
trough-girders, where the thickness of metal 
was 5-16ths of an inch only, a load of 15 tons 
was applied in the centre of a 10-ft. bearing 
without causing fracture. And this test was 
but a confirmation of previous ones, so that I 
feel sure these girders will supply a long-felt 
want. They are being used largely in the con- 
struction of the new National Liberal Club by 
Mr. Waterhouse. 

Ihave now endeavoured to bring before you 
some of the purposes for which this common 
material, concrete, is adapted. Its use is ex- 
tending daily, and in that extended use lies a 

nger which it behoves us all to guard 
against: whether we are employing it for 
floors, for pavings, for walls, for vaults, for 
Ba enrichment, or what not, it can- 
roles 00 strongly insisted upon that 

mping of every kind must be avoided ; that 


ah some Me the Portland cement used in 
nufac 
that no labo ure must be of the very best; and 


ae ur in manipulation must be spared, 
dh interior materials be used, or careless- 
“ss In working, the results are sure to be 
‘ trous, and grave discredit will be thrown 
sae & most useful building material. The 
ject is a sternly practical one, and it has 
aa se caniite to illustrate it by elaborate 
sed eautiful drawings, but at least we can 
> eee lesson from it, and that is the great, 
at - + may value of thoroughness in all the 
dian ~ we have to undertake. As I com- 
enka y referring to the Roman builders, so 
; ee by pointing to them again as 
ese tang us. Depend upon it, when they 
are still the © the walls of those edifices which 
thought re heres of the world, they gave no 
they simon rae posterity would think of them; 
Fa P 4 id their work in the best way they 
and if age spared no pains to make it good, 
whethe Mmitate them on this, we shall all, 
r architect, builder, or artisan, have the 
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satisfaction of feeling that we have done some 
bit of good work, and although it is not given 
to us all to be great artists, and to witch the 
world with noble buildings, we can at least put 
our whole heart into everything we undertake, 
and we shall thereby display the truest genius 
which has been described as an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. 








ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THERE were some interesting points about the 
annual exhibition of instruments which was held 
in the Library of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George-street, Westminster, 
last week (16th and 17th inst.). Perhaps the 
most interesting of the exhibits, not strictly 
meteorological, and having at the same time a 
sanitary importance, was Mr. Baldwin Latham’s 
earth hygrometer. The question of the hygro- 
metric condition of the ground as compared 
with the air in a certain district, is one which is 
not at present understood ; but Mr. Latham has 
been investigating the matter, and believes that 
he will be able to establish relations which will 
contribute to the solution of a question having 
an important sanitary bearing. During the ten 
years he has been in charge of the drainage 
works of Croydon he has been preparing calcu- 
lations made upon observations obtained there. 
He is satisfied that his instrument will afford 
trustworthy results. It consists of three per- 
forated cylinders, lined with fine wire gauze. 
Each is filled with earth from the locality to be 
tested ; but they occupy different positions,— 
one being suspended in the air, one immediately 
below the surface of the ground, and the third 
12 in. lower. A lever is appointed to each 
cylinder, on the opposite side of which is a 
counter-weight. Acting separately, each cylinder 
records its observations in the form of a diagram 
upon a small cylinder driven by clockwork. The 
percentage of moisture which the earth in every 
case contains at any one time is seen at once by 
a glance at the index. 

Among the instruments new, or not previously 
exhibited, we noticed Jordan’s improved photo- 
graphic sunshine recorder, which consists of a 
cylindrical box, in which a slip of prepared 
paper is fixed. The sensitised paper receives 
the sunlight which is admitted into the box by 
two small apertures, upon which a distinct 
mark is obtained. Mr. Jordan, who is the 
Keeper of Mining Records at the Home Office, 
secured, at the eleventh hour, but not without 
considerable trouble, a place for his instrument 
at the recent Inventions Exhibition, where it 
afterwards obtained an award. There were 
several new forms of anemometer, the most 
interesting being one exhibited by Mr. W. H. 
Dines, in which the axle is driven by a pair of 
small windmill sails. A registering dial records 
the number of revolutions, and the instrument 
is so arranged as to give any required 
number of revolutions per mile. Several im- 
proved surveying aneroids were exhibited. 
Though these instruments are practically 
reliable in taking a rough surface survey, and, 
indeed, exceeding useful in obtaining the 
section of an extensive piece of rough and 
difficult country, they are utterly useless for 
surveying purposes underground. We suspect 
it is due to the ever-varying conditions of air- 
currents in such situations; but it is a fact, 
nevertheless, that they almost invariably read 
too deep in metal mines and not deep enough in 
collieries. In a Welsh mine, a recent experi- 
ment discovered discrepancies varying from 
50 ft. to 45 ft. from the correct depths in the 
indications of several aneroids used. Possibly 
improvements will ultimately obviate these 
objections. 





The usual monthly meeting of the Royal 
Meteorological Society was held on Wednes- 
day in last week, at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. The President (Mr. W. Ellis, 
F.R.S.) gave an historical sketch of the 
barometer. After remarking on the accidental 
nature of the discovery of the instrument, in 
the year 1643, in its best form, in ignorance for 
some time of its value for purposes of meteoro- 
logical inquiry, he gave a brief account of many 
early kinds of barometers, the first endeavour 
being in consequence of difficulties experienced 
with the ordinary mercurial form to enlarge 
the scale.of variation, attempts which in general 
introduced other errors and inconveniences. 
The desire to experiment on elevated positions 


induced the construction of an early form of 








————— 
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portable barometer, one such, with cistern com- 
pletely closed, leaving the air to communicate 
through the pores of the wood, having been 
made above 200 years ago. The President 
further described various points in the arrange- 
ment of the Ramsden, Gay Lussac, and other 
barometers, including also mention of some 
modern patterns of long-range barometers, 
standard barometers, and such barometers as 
are more commonly used. The practice of 
driving out air from the mercury by heating or 
boiling appears to have been in use early in 
the last century. Engraved plates indicating 
the weather to be expected with different 
heights of the mercury have been longer used, 
at least as early as 1688. As regards correction 
for temperature, Le Duc, in the last century, 
adopted a temperature corresponding to 54°5 
deg. Fahr. as that to which to make reduction, 
because corresponding nearly to the average of 
observations, such reductions being now made 
to the natural zero 32 deg. Fahr. Reference 
was made to the employment of water (as in 
the well-known Royal Society barometer) and. 
other liquids instead of mercury ; also to various. 
kinds of floating and other barometers not at 
all or not entirely mercurial, and to metallic 
barometers. The President concluded his 
account with a sketch of the history of record- 
ing barometers or barographs, including a notice 
of the application of photography and electricity 
to recording purposes. At the conclusion of 
the President’s address the meeting was 
adjourned to afford the fellows and their 
friends an opportunity of inspecting the 
valuable and interesting exhibition of baro-- 
meters referred to above. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL: 
NEW CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 


THE new chemical laboratories in connexion» 
with University College, Liverpool, were opened 
on Saturday last by Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P., 
who delivered an interesting address on the 
occasion. 

The buildings, which have been erected from 
designs by and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., occupy the: 
western confines of the college site, and are 
placed in immediate and convenient connexion 
with the Medical School block. The west front, 
containing the principal entrance, which is sur- 
mounted by the water-tower, faces direct upon 
Brownlow-street; while the eastern elevation 
looks out upon the college grounds. The most 
characteristic feature in the building is the 
large pentagonal apse, which looks southwards- 
and forms the containing wall of the large lecture 
and practical theatres, which have been designed: 
expressly with a view to lecturing requirements. 
The polygonal anglesare relieved with buttresses 
running up the entire height of the building, 
and terminating in ornamental headpieces in 
terra cotta. The lower theatre is lighted with 
dual windows introduced in each of the five 
polygonal facets, while corresponding orna- 
mental arcading is introduced in the exterior 
facets of the upper theatre, which (to facilitate 
artificial darkening) is in part lighted from the 
roof. This outer polygonal apse is flat roofed, 
backed by the gable roof, which is carried the full 
length from side to side of the interior portion 
of the theatre. The main front in Brownlow- 
street is enriched by the entrance porch and 
tower, which intervene between the large lec- 
turing-theatre annexe and the body of the 
building, which contains the various supple- 
mentary laboratories, museums, and class-rooms, 
while the tower itself is occupied by the main 
staircase and minor rooms. The central por- 
tion of the building is designed in three 
gables facing the street, and is built in 
three stories. Near one end of this rises the 
bold and lofty chimney, rendered neces- 
sary by the elaborate furnace and ventilation 
arrangements, which are very complete. The 
entire design will be eventually completed 
by the erection of two large laboratories for . 
qualitative and quantitative analysis, placed 
side by side, and extending from the north end 
of the present building to Dover-street. Until 
their erection the north wall will retain its 
present blank unfinished aspect. — 

The practical theatre is specially arranged 
for a large class of students to follow by actual 
experiment on their own part the demonstra- 
tions given by the lecturer, whose table is 
placed in the middle of the room a few feet 
away from the back wa and between the 
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getrances. The students’ working benches are | 

ty-two in number, and are arranged in six con- 

ntric rows rising one above another. These 

ws form segments of circles described from 
he lecturer’s position as acentre. It is hoped 
that by this arrangement the acquisition of 
a knowledge of elementary practical chemistry 
will be greatly facilitated and rendered more 
thorough. The containing wall of the room 
opposite the lecturer is itself polygonal. 
The theatre is lighted by three Bower gas- 
lights, which have been fitted up by Mr. A. 
Bucknall, of Renshaw-street. 

The structure has been carried out under two 
contracts,—one for the excavation and founda- 
tion walls, which was undertaken by Messrs. 
Wm. Tomkinson & Sons, of Liverpool; and a 
second, embracing the remainder of the work, 
which was executed by Messrs. Jones & Sons, 
also of this city. The greater part of the 
fittings was entrusted to Mr. T. Urmson, of 
Liverpool, under a separate contract. The 
works have been carried out from first to last 
under the careful supervision of Mr. A. G. 
Cook, M.C.W.A., to whom the College is much 
indebted for his constant vigilance and assiduity 
as clerk of the works. } 








BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE eighth annual dinner of the members 
and friends of this excellent charity was held 
on Tuesday evening last in the Venetian Saloon 
of the Holborn Restaurant, when 240 gentlemen 
sat down to table, Mr. George Haward Trollope 
(Trollope & Sons), President of the Institution, 
in the chair. After dinner, the Chairman pro- 
posed the health of the Queen, referring to the 
important ceremony which her Majesty was to 
perform on the morrow (Wednesday last), viz., 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the new 
Examination Hall of the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, which was described and illus- 
trated in our last. 

In proposing the toast of the evening, “ The 
Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution,” the 
Chairman expressed the gratification it afforded 
him to see so many old and valued friends of 
the Institution present to lend him their support 
on behalf of so admirable a charity as that 
whose cause he pleaded. The Institution was 
founded in 1866, for the purpose of granting 
pensions to decayed and necessitous builders’ 
clerks and their widows, for the maintenance of 
the orphans of builders’ clerks, and for the 
granting of temporary relief in times of illness 
or lack of employment, or under other circum- 
stances. The Institution had now been in 
existence for twenty years, and consequently 
it would next year attain its majority. Since 
its foundation twenty-two pensioners had been 
elected on its funds, the number on the list at 
the present time being fifteen. During the first 
twelve years of the Institution’s existence the 
pensions allowed were 20/1. a year to males and 
15/. a year to females, but in the year 1878, 
under the active presidency of their good friend, 
Mr. Rider, the pensions had been increased 
to 251. for males and 20/1. for females. From 
very small beginnings the Society had gradually 
extended its operations with the result that last 
year it disbursed no less than 380/. in pensions 
and relief.* The work of the Institution was 
carried on with an exceedingly small outlay for 
working expenses, and in that respect he 
believed it would compare most advantageously 
with any other institution of the kind. At 
the same time, the Committee of the Institu- 
tion would be able to dispense a much larger 
sum in aid of the necessitous (were funds pro- 
vided) without any appreciable increase in 
working expenses, and he trusted that the 
Committee would be afforded the opportunity 
of doing so. The regular income from annual 
subscriptions and from dividends was not sufii- 
cient to meet the demands on the charity, and, 
therefore, they were to some extent dependent 
upon donations received at the annual dinners. 
Fortunately the Institution stood very well at 
present with regard to its Orphan Fund, and, 
therefore, he asked intending donors on that 
occasion to devote their gifts, as far as possible, 
to the Relief Fund, upon which, owing to the 
present depression, they had, and were likely to 
have, many claims. He trusted that builders’ 

_* For further particulars respecting the financial posi- 
tion of the Institution see report of the annual meeting 
given in the Builder for Feb, 27 last, p. 354, 





clerks generally would join the Institution, for 
there were undoubtedly many who had not yet 
realised the advantages resulting from member- 
ship. In conclusion, the Chairman quoted 
some remarks on the claims of the charity 
made in a recent “ Note” in the Builder (p. 328, 
ante), and the toast was received with much 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Howard Colls, in proposing ‘‘ The Archi- 
tects and Surveyors,” said that the architects 
and surveyors were no doubt at one with the 
builders in hoping for better times. As a 
proof of that, he might mention that a short 
time ago he had the pleasure of hearing a 
paper read by a young architect at a meeting 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, advocating the 
rebuilding of a great part of London, the 
scheme including the formation of about sixty 
miles of new streets, at a cost of about a million 
a mile! As builders they would all be glad to 
welcome the realisatien of such a project. But 
Mr. Woodward’s paper had been much criti- 
cised, one well-known architect, Mr. Blashill, 
going so far as to say that it would be cheaper 
to move London altogether than to rebuild it. 
However, leaving that subject, he might say 
that there were some architects and surveyors 
who were liked by the builders, and some who 
were not lixed. He could only say that the 
builders wished long life and prosperity to those 
architects and surveyors whom they liked, 
while they hoped that those whom they did 
not like would learn to imitate those whom 
they did like. With the toast he coupled the 
names of Mr. Stonor and Mr. Mullett, the latter 
one of the founders of the Institution, who 
both responded. 

Mr. Roe, in a humorous speech, proposed 
“The Builders,” within which denomination, 
he said, he did not include certain ingenious 
gentlemen who were able, out of “airy 
nothings”’ to build “local habitations” suffi- 
ciently cobwebby in their nature to serve as 
residences for Ariel; nor the acute and exacting 
gentlemen who were supposed to have such 
very keen eyes for “‘ extras”? and percentages ; 
nor the gentlemen who were popularly supposed 
to make it the express purpose of their lives to 
build in the interests of doctors learned in 
typhoid fever; nor those other fanciful repre- 
sentatives of the building trade who, in certain 
quarters, were represented to be perpetually 
engaged in concocting schemes for the ‘‘ degra- 
dation of the working man,” in regard to which 
it ought in fairness to be said that, in spite of 
his “ degradation,” the working man seemed 
quite able to maintain his position as ‘‘ boss of 
the show.” No; to his mind, the typical repre- 
sentatives of “The Builders’’ were to be found 
in such men as the President cf the Institution; 
as Mr. Greenwood, their President last year; or 
as other of their past Presidents, such as, 
to name only a few, Mr. Stanley George Bird, 
Mr. Howard Colls, or Mr. Joseph Randall (of 
the firm of Kirk & Randall), and others. With 
the toast he coupled the name of Mr. Randall. 

Mr. Randall having briefly replied, Mr. Edwin 
Brooks (treasurer) proposed “The Past-Presi- 
dents,” referring to the great services rendered 
by the brothers Lawrence, Mr. George Pluck- 
nett, Mr. Taprell Holland, Mr. Thomas Stirling, 
Mr. Stanley Bird, and Mr. Benjamin Colls; 
and, amongst Presidents in more recent years, 
by Mr. Howard Colls, Mr. Joseph Randall, and 
Mr. Greenwood. 

Mr. Randall responded. 

Mr. Greenwood proposed “The President,” 
and Mr. Trollope, in responding, referred to the 
fact that his father was President of the Insti- 
tution in 1875. 

The toast of “The Visitors” was next pro- 
posed by the President, coupled with the name 
of Mr. Stanton William Preston, Clerk of the 
Carpenters’ Company, who, in responding, 
spoke of the educational and philanthropic 
work which that Company had engaged in of 
late years, special mention being made of the 
courses of lectures given by the Company last 
year and this year. 

During the evening, subscriptions and dona- 
tions to the amount of 3261. were announced. 

Mr. Wheatley, the Secretary, will be glad to 
afford further information as to the work of the 
Institution. The office is at 21, New Bridge- 
street, E.C. 








Oldbury.—A proposal is on foot for erecting 
a Free Library building at Oldbury, but the 
Ratepayers’ Association threatens hostility to 
the project unless it is carried out by public 





subscription. 
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PAGODAS IN BURMAH. 


FROM an interesting paper entitled “« 

the Eastern eT “a the ee ae 
Brahmas,” recently read by Mr. J. Geor - 
Scott before the Indian Section of the Society 
of Arts, we extract the following particular, 
with regard to the pagodas which abound in the 
country :— 

“The number of pagodas in the i 
altogether te wth cma There is sae 
so poor but that it has its neatly-kept ghrine 
with the remains of others mouldering away 
round about it. No hill is so steep and rocky, 
or so covered with jungle, as to prevent the 
glittering gold or snow-white spire rising up to 
guard the place from ghouls and sprites, and 
remind the surrounding people of the Saviour 
Lord, the teacher of Nirvana and the law 
The banks of the Irrawaddy are lined with them 
from the source to the northern hills, The 
number of them at Pagan, an ancient capital 
renders it one of the most remarkable sacred 
cities in the world. A Burmese proverb says 
there are 9,999. Whether that is true or not, 
they cover an area of nearly sixteen square 
miles, and are of every order of architecture 
and inevery stage of decay, some with cloisters 
and chapels, and ante-chapels, as fine as many 
a cathedral, and built in the form of the cross; 
others with the light grace of the minaret; 
others again rounded like the Hindoo dome; 


some that suggest the bamboo-modelled pagoda 


of China; others a mere Border ‘ peel’; finally 
the ordinary bell-shaped solid mass, character- 
istic of Burmah itself; some gilt and white 
plastered, as fresh as if new built; others mere 
heaps of crumbling bricks. The most pic- 
turesque group is, however, at a point of the 
river a few miles below Mandalay. The Irra- 
waddy here makes a grand sweep to the 
westward. On the left, as one ascends, are the 
bare, rocky Sa-gaing hills, on the right the well- 
foliaged banks at Ava and Amarapura, rising 
here and there into knolls and little hills with 
rocky faces to the river front. All three towns, 
Ava, Amapura, and Sa-gaing, if now they can 
be called towns, are ancient capitals. Hence 
the abundance of religious buildings. On the 
Sa-gaing hills, stairways, some of them over 
a mile long, wind up the steep slopes to the 
pagodas on the tops, the steps in some places 
hewn out of the rocky hill-sides, in others laid 
with square blocks of alabaster. The shrines 
are not merely on the hill-tops. Dowr. on the 
cramped space at the base are many more, 
conspicuous among them being the huge solid 
cupola of the Pumpkin Pagoda. On every 
practicable spot of the ascent there are more, 
some mere bell-shaped masses of bricks, sur- 
mounted by the invariable umbrella, glitter- 
ing with gold-leaf, and musical with scores 
of little bells, hung from the concentric 
circles, rising one above another in lessening 
size. Opposite, more pagodas rise up in massive 
dignity on the river bank, or show their slender 
spires further back against the green boughs of 
gigantic trees. The sight, with the background 
of the huge dark Shanhills to the eastward, 18 
striking and beautiful in the extreme. 

There is good reason for this multiplication 
of fanes. No work of merit is so richly paid 
as the building of a pagoda. The pagoda 
founder is regarded as a saint on earth, and 
when he dies he obtains the last release ; for 
him there are no more deaths. The man who 
sets up a row of water-pots on a dusty road 
does well; he who raises a sacred post, who 
builds a rest-house, presents an image or & bell, 
or founds a monastery, gains much merit, a 
ensures a happy transincorporation when Me 
passes away; but the Payah-tagah 18 finally 
freed from the three calamities, his merits 
outweigh the demerits, and he attains the holy 
rest. It may be remarked that it 1s of no av 
to repair a previous dedication, unless it be ay 
of the great world-shrines at Rangoon, Pegu, 
Prome, or Mandalay. In the case of ae 
pagodas, the merit of the repair goes not . a. 
restorer, but to the founder. Pagodas are bul 
over relics of the Buddha, or models of = 
over the sacred eight utensils of a men @ the 
or imitations of these, and over copies 0 
sacred books.” re. 








Cambridge.—Prince Albert Victor ~ — 
recently opened the new buildings sa “ “ath 
bridge University Union Society, wiic Po: 
been erected from the plans 0 ey 
Waterhouse, R.A., at a cost of between ¥, 





and 10,000, 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
am Architectural Association.—The 
dinary meeting of the current 
session was held on Tuesday evening last 
- the Library at Queen’s College, when a 
Z r was read by Mr. H. H. McConnal on the 
Pransition in Architecture from Gothic to 
Renaissance in England.” In the course of a 
very able chronclogical paper Mr. McConnal 
clearly showed, with the help of a large number 
of his own drawings, the cause of the Transi- 
tion, and spoke of the work done by the many 
architects during the period. A vote of thanks, 
proposed by Mr. W. H. Kendrick, and sup- 
ported by Messrs. A. Reading, E. Wood, J. 
Cotton (Vice-President), and T. W. I’, Newton, 
was heartily accorded to Mr. McConnal, who 
iefly responded. 

ork prowle Association.—At the meet- 
ing of this Association held on the 18th inst. 
Mr. Walter G. Penty read a paper on “ Terra- 
cotta as a Building Materisl.’’ Terra-cotta, he 
said, was simply a superior kind of brick, as 
both were manufactured from the same mate- 
rial, viz., clay; only the one,—terra-cotta,— 
was brought to a higher state of perfection. 
The lecturer described in an interesting manner 
how terra-cotta was manufactured, and referred 
to its cheapness, durability, and artistic excel- 
lence. It was, he remarked, much deprecated 
by stonemasons, as they viewed it from a stand- 
point of rivalry to stone, but he asserted that 
it was impossible for terra-cotta to be a for- 
midable rival to stone, as the latter exceeded it 
in dignity. A discussion ensued, in which the 
Chairman, and Messrs. Parker, Yeoman, and the 
honorary secretary (Mr. Benson) took part. 


Birmingh 
seventh or 








ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


British Archeological Association.—At the 
meeting on March 17, Mr. G. R. Wright, F.S.A., 
in the chair, the discovery of a remarkable 
prehistoric monument at Langley Burrell was 
announced. It consists of a mound having a 
circular platform, paved and elevated, sur- 
rounded by a ditch, long lines of embankment 
radiating from the centre. The entrance faces 
due east, and the mound has the appearance of 
having been a place of sacrifice. A detailed 
description will be laid before a future meeting. 
Mr. McIntyre North exhibited a drawing of the 
curious red brick arches found during some ex- 
cavation works on the site of the Duke of 
Suffolk's Palace, in the Borough, Southwark. 
Mr. Earle Way described some recent dis- 
coveries at St. Margaret’s Hill, Southwark. 
Dr. Woodhouse exhibited a fine series of London 
medals, illustrative of many buildings which 
have passed away. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
described a collection of the gun money coins 
of James II., struck prior to the battle of the 
Boyne, showing some singular reductions in size 
as the King’s Exchequer declined. Colonel 
Adams, F.8.A., in describing a visit to the 
i found at Clapham, expressed his opinion 
hat all the sculptures were the work of the 
same artist, and that the work was superior to 

" usual class of monumental figures produced 
at the close of the seventeenth century. A 
Pau was then read by Mr. W. De Gray Birch, 
du hy the Legendary History of St. Nicholas 

Oxford Architectural and Historical Societ 
ohm of three ‘‘ walks” of the wenhuns 
cece Society took place recently, when a 
Saihetane party, by special permission of the 
Cast] les, visited the Castle Mound and the 
n Da the city. Mr. James Parker gave 
: eee ya short history of the object of the 
et visit. The second “ walk,” which 
mt ~ hep should be round the City Walls 
inst, whe r _ took place, however, on the 13th 
ductorshi me ay was again under the ablecon- 
re Pp : Mr. James Parker, who explained 

ns _ ey were to take, and had already 
Visitors ne which greatly assisted the 
old. wall ¢ orming an idea of the direction the 

x ~ Fespemn Inside the Holywell entrance 
ween cod ve an interesting account of the 
neta, minent features of the old walls, and 
compelling eens particulars as to the laws 

8 New College to keep the walls in 


order, whi 
manuscript he read from a copy of the original 


§ . 
eaten archeological Society.— The annual 
tg sd rf this society was held on the 18th 
a se Armas of Lewes Castle. The 
(the Rev. P. de Putron), moved a 





vote of condolence with the family of the late 
Earl of Chichester in their bereavement, and 
expressing the loss the society had sustained in 
the death of their president. Mr. Crosskey 
then presented the annual report, and men- 
tioned that Domesday Book would be issued 
within about a fortnight, and the volume for 
1886 would be issued to members in about a 
month afterwards. The accounts were next 
presented and passed. Mr. Griffith proposed 
the election of the Rev. Chancellor Parish as 
joint secretary with Mr. F. Barchard, in the 
place of the late Rev. W. Purcell, and this was 
agreed to, the Chairman remarking that they 
were very much indebted to Mr. Parish for his 
services in connexion with Domesday Book. 
Mr. Latter Parsons, of Lewes, and Mr. Clayton, 
of North-street, Brighton, were elected mem- 
bers of the Committee. Some discussion then 
occurred as to the place of holding the annual 
excursion. After various suggestions had been 
made the matter was referred for decision to 
the Committee. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. Alfred Burges, C.E., F.8.A.—This well- 
known engineer died at Worthing on the 
12th inst., in his 90th year. He was arti- 
cled by his father,—a man of humble con- 
dition, but who could afford a premium for 
his son,—to the leading civil engineer of 
the day, James Walker. The pupil soon 
became the partner; and a life prolonged 
far beyond the ordinary human span, a colossal 
fortune, and the survival of his son, William 
Burges, the distinguished architect, alike attest 
to the more than ordinary character of the sub- 
ject of our notice. Alfred Burges, without the 
same advantages of education, had many of the 
tastes and proclivities of his son William ; he 
was a careful and tasteful draughtsman, and 
took especial interest in archzology and anti- 
quities. He was well known on the various 
works of the Trinity Corporation, especially 
additions to lighthouse buildings, &c. ; and was 
constant in his supervision of the most suc- 
cessful wet dock works in the Port of London, 
the Commercial Docks, and on the Commercial- 
road tramways and causeways to the Kast and 
West India Docks, also on the Barking and 
Essex roads, the bridges on which, in many 
cases, were re-erected or widened by his firm. 
The Essex Sewers Commissioners and the Bed- 
ford Level Commissioners were also largely 
advised by him. The Leeds and Selby Railway, 
the Hull and Selby Railway works, the Junction 
Dock at Hull, and numerous metropolitan 
and provincial docks and harbour works in 
England and Scotland, were improvised by him. 
It is only necessary to note the names of the 
chief assistants who passed through the office 
of Walker & Burges to identify the position in 
his profession that the junior partner of the 
firm occupied. They were as follows, viz. :— 
J. W. Bazalgette, G. P. Bidder, M. A. Borth- 
wick, W. B. Bray, J. Cooper, G. 8. Dalrymple, 
T. Deane, E. Druce, A. Drysdale, J. Hartley, 
J. Hawkshaw, J. Herbert, D. P. Hewitt, W. H. 
Holland, J. R. McClean, J. McConnochie, 
Major Newsome, R.E., J. Ormistone, W. Parkes, 
F. Pollock, J. B. Redman, T. M. Smith, R. 
Townshend, J. 8. Tucker, among others. They 
all are, or were, corporate members of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, but nearly two- 
thirds have long since joined the great majority. 








A New Building Undertaking at 
Brockley.—The Bridge House Farm Estate 
at Brockley, containing an area of about fifty 
acres, was some time since purchased by a com- 
pany of capitalists, who have constructed roads 
on the estate from 50 ft. to 60 ft. in width, and 
several houses in the “Queen Anne” style 
have already been erected. The erection of a 
public hall is contemplated, whilst a site has 
been reserved for the erection of a church. On 
an elevated portion of the site the owners have 
also founded what has been designated the 
West Kent Grammar School, and a portion of 
the building, consisting of the central block, 
has already been erected. It is intended to add 
two wings, together with a chapel in connexion 
with the schoo]. The school buildings, when 
completed, will be three stories in height, anda 
prominent feature will be a central tower. Mr. 
C. Evans, of Poet’s-corner, Westminster, is the 
architect. 





Illustrations. 


ST, JAMES’S CHURCH, MARSH-LANE, 
BOOTLE, NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


fe) HIS church, the interior of which we 
ya Be] «this week illustrate (from a water- 
= colour drawing by Mr. Brewer, exhi- 
bited last year in the Academy), was described 
at length in our columns at the time of its 
opening last February. It will be sufficient 
now to say that it is designed in the style of the 
Early Decorated period, dating about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, and consists in plan 
of nave and aisles, with tower and entrance at 
the south-west corner; a baptistery at the end 
of the north aisle; chancel and side chapels, 
with stone-vaulted ceilings ; and a range of con- 
fessionals adjoining the tower and south aisle. 
The principal dimensions are as follow :—Total 
internal length from east to west, 148 ft. ; 
chancel, 31 ft.; total breadth across aisles 
within 64 ft.; breadth of nave, 29 ft.; height 
of nave from floor to cornice, 50 ft.; height of 
nave from floor to ceiling in centre, 64 ft.; 
height of aisles from floor to cornice, 25 ft. 
There is sitting accommodation for 1,000 people, 
the seats being of pitch pine. The building is 
executed in local red sandstone, and the floors 
are laid with 2-inch pitch-pine flooring; the 
chancel steps and footpaces of encaustic tiles 
by Messrs. Carter, Johnson, & Co., of Worcester. 
The heating is by low pressure hot-water pipes, 
supplied by Mr. C. Seward, of Preston, due 
care having been given to the subject of venti- 
latiun. The plans and details of the chnrch 
and presbytery have been prepared by Mr. 
Charles Hadfield, of the firm of M. E. Hadfield 
& Son, Sheffield, under whose frequent personal 
supervision the work has been carried out by 
Messrs. G. Woods & Son, of Bootle. Mr. 
Haworth was clerk of the works, and Mr. Bishop 
foreman. 

The illustration is reproduced from Mr. 
Brewer’s drawing by Messrs. Goupii’s process. 
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INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS 
TO BE ERECTED IN SILVER PLACE 
AND INGESTRE PLACE. 


THESE plans, by Mr. H. H. Collins, were 
selected, in a limited competition (as previously 
mentioned in our columns), instituted by the 
Vestry of the parish of St. James, West- 
minster. The primary object of the Vestry 
was to appropriate a trust fund in the erection 
of comfortable habitations for those least able 
to help themselves, namely, widows, with one or 
more children, and women earning precarious 
livelihoods. . 

The land covers an area of about 3,000 ft., 
and is held on along lease from the Sutton 
Estate. The site is not only limited in area for 
the accommodation required, but is domineered 
by ancient lights and other difficulties, and 
express conditions were laid down as to the 
height to which the proposed buildings were to 
be carried, and 70 to 75 per cent. of the rooms 
were to be single-room tenements, the desire 
being to assist a class of very poor persons. 

The building is planned so that a great 
majority of the rooms can be converted almost 
indefinitely into one, two, or three room tene- 
ments, and as the majority of the occupants 
will be widows there is no necessity for pro- 
viding for any increase of family. Twenty- 
three single-room tenements are provided, of 
various sizes, to suit the means of all classes, 
both with regard to dimensions and rent. ~ 

The rooms compare favourably with the 
Peabody Buildings and other model dwellings, 
the living-rooms being,on an average, 12 ft. 6 in. 
by 11ft. 6in., and the bedrooms 11 ft. 6 in. by 
10 ft. 3 in., and all about 9 ft. in height. 

The buildings in the rear are low in eleva- 
tion, and the window openings of the present 
buildings command a right of light over the 
same, so that the yards, &c., will, practically, 
always be ensured the same light as the new 
buildings are arranged for. 

The basement contains a small washhouse, 
with washing troughs and coppers, so that the 
inmates can wash small articles of clothing; the 
public baths being close by, there is no occa- 
sion for providing an ordinary laundry, and, 
of course, no laundry business will be allowed 
to be carried on in the premises. There is 
also a workroom for the use of sewing-machines, 
&c., well lighted and heated. 

The endeavour has been to make the archi- 
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tectural features pleasing, but not ornate, so 
that “monotony and ugliness,” which Miss 
Octavia Hill says the working classes so much 
complain of, is avoided ; the desire has been to 
make it as homely in appearance as possible. 
The elevations will be constructed of picked 
stocks neatly pointed, with red brick and terra- 
cotta string courses and dressings. 

To each window is provided a light iron 
balcony, so as to encourage a taste for window 
gardening and to render the rooms pleasant and 
cheerful. All the approaches are kept light and 
cheerful, dark corners being in every instance 
avoided. 

The floors are all fireproof, and the sculleries 
and w.c.’s are paved with white asphalte. The 
divisional walls have glazed brick dadoes, 5 ft. 
high, the upper portions being painted with 
enamelled silicate paint. Each room has rails 
and hooks for hanging up clothes, cupboards 
being avoided as much as possible on account of 
the dirt which they too often enclose. In each 
living-room there is a cottage range with oven, 
having a special arrangement so as to deliver 
warm pure air into the room, and every room 
has a fireplace; and each living-room has a food 
cupboard with coal bunker underneath properly 
ventilated, vide detail. All the windows are 
made with deep bottom rails, being an inexpen- 
sive mode of providing ventilation, and there 
are, in addition, foul-air exits. 

The sanitary arrangements have been most 
carefully considered. Mr. George Godwin has 
‘pointed out long ago that ‘the position of the 
“water-closets, &c., is a great danger, not merely 
‘for moral, but for physical contamination,” the 
‘whole question depending upon supervision 
~and personal responsibility. It is evident that 
‘the more this supervision can be localised the 
‘more the danger is minimised. Thus, in the 
»plan care has been taken, in the first place, for 


“economical reasons, to place the whole of the 


-water-closets as much as possible together, and 
to so distribute their use that those for the 


‘single-room tenements are confined to not 


more than three tenants, who would be respon- 
sible for keeping them clean and sweet; any 


delinquent being thus easily traced, while each 


tenant of a double-tenement has a separate and 
distinct water-closet for the cendition of which 
she will be held personally responsible. 

All water-closets are well lighted and venti- 
lated, and placed externally to the building, 
the windows having the upper parts perma- 
‘nently fixed open as hoppers. The windows 
‘over the internal sinks are treated in the same 
“way. 

The drainage arrangements are set out in the 
‘sanitary sheet. It will be seen that there is an 
absolute disconnexion from the main sewer, a 
‘thorough flow of air through all the pipes, 
an easy means of access for cleansing, and 
an absolute disconnexion from the drainage 
arrangements and the different tenements. 
Doulton’s last patented closets, without riser 
‘and with lifting seats, are provided. The soil- 
pipes are open at their feet and heads, and 
have a current of air continually permeating 
them. The branch pipes of the water-closets 
are also ventilated so as to prevent syphonage. 
All waste -pipes from sinks are trapped and 
carried into the open-air, discharging into heads 
of rain-water pipes, these latter emptying over 
Bellman & Ivey’s trapped gullies. The potable 
water is entirely distinct from that used for 
water-closets, slop sinks, &c., each water-closet 
having a water-waste preventer placed over the 
same. ‘The cisterns will be placed on the flat 
roof, easily accessible and so arranged as to 
prevent their being affected by frost or being 
invaded by dirt or vermin. 

All soil, rain- water, and other pipes are 
carried externally to the building. Dust shoots 
are provided off the corridors in the open-air, 
and have no connexion in any way with the 
rooms. They are carried up beyond the eaves 
of the building and are thoroughly ventilated. 
They discharge into galvanised iron dust-bins, 
which can be easily cleansed by the dustmen. 

Care has been exercised to obtain a good 
means of escape from fire either by the stair- 
cases or on to the fireproof flat roof. 

The building contains twenty-one single-room 
tenements and twelve double-room tenements, 
exclusive of carekeepers’ accommodation. 





MONUMENTS COMMEMORATIVE OF THE 
SIEGE OF PARIS. 

-For some account of the three monuments 

illustrated, see article on p. 466 of this number. 
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Font Cover, Congresbury Church. 








PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, HIGHGATE. 


THis building is recently begun, and willoccupy 
a commanding position at the top of the hill, 
where Hornsey-lane meets Cromwell-avenue. 
The plans provide for a galleried church to seat 
730, whilst behind is a two-storied building 
having vestries, session room, ladies’ room, &c., 
on the ground-floor, with a large hall over. 
There are three staircases to galleries and hall. 
Externally, the materials are Kentish rag, with 
Bath dressings; and the contract has been let 
to Messrs. T. Wontner Smith & Son, of Essex- 
road, at 6,7001., which will include hall, vestries, 
church, and spire complete. The architects 
are Messrs. Potts, Sulman, & Hennings, of 1, 
Furnival’s Inn, whose designs were selected in 
a limited competition. 





DESIGN FOR A MUSEUM AND 
LIBRARY FOR A SMALL COUNTRY 
TOWN. 


TuIs pretty little design obtained the prize 
for the best design produced last year in the 
upper division of the Architectural School of 
the Royal Academy, which, considering the 
high standard of the work generally, was no 
small achievement. Its author, Mr. E. Gu 
Dawber, says that he intended the roofs to be 
covered with red tiles, and the whole front to 
be of lightish buff terra-cotta, with irregular 
bands of the same material darkened in the 
furna>e. 








The New Examination Hall for the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons.— 
The foundation-stone of this building was laid 
by Her Majesty the Queen on Wednesday. We 
published a view and plans of the building in 
our last. We are asked to mention that the 
facing bricks are being supplied by Messrs. 
Thomas Lawrence & Son, of Bracknell, being of 
the variety known in the trade as the “ T.L.B.” 
bricks. 





FONT COVER, CONGRESBURY CHURCH. 


THE font-cover here given is the only bit of 
Jacobean work left in the church. It is octa- 
gonal in form, and apparently of two dates, 
the pyramidal top being slightly earlier than 
the panels below. These panels are carved with 
much spirit, as are also the pilasters at the 
angles, all of them being of different design. 

There is some good fifteenth-century screen: 
work in the church. 








Labourers’ Wages in New South Wales. 
We extract the following from the sheet of 
“ Australian Information for British Journalists 
issued from time to time by the Immigration 
Office at Sydney :—“ The immigrants who lately 
landed at Sydney from the steam-ship Parthia 
were a number of single men accustomed to the 
routine of agricultural life. These readily found 
employment, the rates of wages being as follows: 
—Gardener for Rockdale, 35s. per week; = 
dairymen for Randwick, 16s. and 18s. per = 
respectively; and two dairymen for Botany, +8 
per week each; farm labourers for Que 
Liverpool, and Jamberoo, 40/., 361., and 38). 
annum respectively ; two ordinary labourers 10 
Liverpool, 90/. each per annum; an orange 


Y | gardener for the Gordon District, near Sydney; 


401. per annum; in all cases with oard 9 
lodging. A generally useful man, to pry 
buggy, was engaged for Wagga Wagan oy . 
per annum; and an assistant baker, at 39l. a 
annum, with board, for Kast Maitland. “ 
immigrants were distributed over the a 
the following directions -—North: Glen ~ “ 
Newcastle, Gunnedah, Wallsend, and East ; “I 
land. South: Wollongong, Moss — cs 
derie, Albury, Jamberoo, Liverpoo Oo pe 3 
Cootamundra, Wagga Wagga, Goulburn, = 
Queanbeyan. West: Lithgow, a 76 
Nyngan. These are places where ste ed , 
dustrious men have excellent ‘oo of 
success, and none others should 


| emigrating.” 
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ST. JAMES’S R.C. CHURCH, MARSH LANE, LIVERPOOL.—Messrs. Haprietp & Son, ARCHITECTS. 
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RW.P = Rain Water Pines 

SP . Soil Pines 

FA. . Fresh Air Inlet to Drain 

A. = Inspection Chamiers 

B. «= Intercenting § Syphon Chamber | 
—NOTES—. -¥--- ==--= 

The chambers are tohe formed with 9° . 

brick sides in cement rendered internally 

with Portland cement and fitted with 

owen channel nines hedded in concrete, 

-_. § & have Angels Patent Cast Tron Air 

- tight covers orer. 
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CiQueen St london WC. 
INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS TO BE ERECTED IN SILVER PLACE AND INGESTRE PLACE FOR THE VESTRY OF THE PARISH OF ST JAMES, WESTMINSTER. 
Mr. H. H. Cotuins, F.R.I.B.A., Ancurrect. 
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‘INK-PHOTO. SPRAGUE « G®._ LONDON. 


MONUMENTS COMMEMORATIVE OF THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 


MONUMENT AT CHAMPIGNY.—M. VaupREMER, ARCHITECT: M. Cuapvu, Scutpror. MonuMENT AT BourGET.—M. DEsSLINIERES, ARCHITECT. 
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MONUMENT OF “ THE DEFENCE oF Paris.’—M. ErRNEsT BARRIAS, SCULPTOR. 
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NEW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, HIGHGATE.——Messrs. Ports, Surman, & Hennyines, ARcHITEcrs, 
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DESIGN FOR A MUSEUM AND LIBRARY FOR A SMALL COUNTRY TOWN. 
Royrat Acapemy, Uprer Scnoon Prize Desien sy Mr. E. Guy Dawser. 
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| Roman Mosaic at Berlin. 





A ROMAN MOSAIC PAVEMENT AT 
BERLIN. 


Tue circumstances under which the mosaic 
here illustrated found its way to Berlin are 
gomewhat singular. It was discovered in 1810, 
at the pulling down of a fifteenth-century 
dwelling-house in Tréves, about 7 ft. below the 
level of the street. The Prefect of the town 
forwarded an announcement of the discovery 
to Paris, but no notice being taken, the owner 
of the house was allowed to do as he pleased 
with it. He built a wall across it, as shown in 
the illustration. The right-hand and smaller 
half of the mosaic was taken up, and the 
greater part of it was placed in the Tréves 
Museum, where the two picture panels (on the 
portion over which the wall was built) are still 
tobe seen, although the remaining fragments 
have gradually crumbled away, or, as it is 
asserted, found their way into the pockets of 
tourists. The left-hand and larger half was 
covered up again, and not re-opened until 1864, 
when the house was bought from the son of the 
previous owner. It was then thrown open to 
the public, and finally offered for sale. It was 
bought by a firm of Berlin architects (Messrs. 
Thne & Stegmiiller), and placed pro tem. in the 
Royal National Gallery; it still remains the 
a property of the architects above 
named. 

The pavement is believed to date from the 
second century of our era, and, judging from the 
character discovered upon some of the detached 
tessern, it is conjectured to have been the 
work of Greek artificers. A wide band of light 
stars upon a dark ground forms the outer border 
of the pavement, which measures about 18 ft. 
by 15 ft. 6in. The inner space is divided into 
twooblong side panels and a square centre, the 
re covered with an ornamental design of a 
ype frequent in Roman work; the latter sur- 
— by asecond and richer border, and con- 

ning four eight-pointed stars formed by inter- 
little am In and between which are inserted 
paar designs,—animals, with a back- 
peg ay birds, or vases. The 
seston be these designs is remarkably cor- 

— and the colouring rich and 

The ground ig composed of a yellowish 
White limestone, except in th ter border, i 
the side panels , d “4 re “crag 
nlees a , and in the border of the centre- 

ables of diffces - dark blue-grey marble. 
brilliant colou “we varieties give the more 
and red). - of the interlacing lines (yellow 
which cae of the pictorial compositions, 

d blue. n a good deal of bright green 
“ayn mosaic, that is, 

scaped destructio 
“ Preservation, alth 
. =¢ sunk considerab] 
0 (probably owing 
“aust below it) 
Places, ' 


the portion of it which 
n,1s in a state of excel- 
ough, when discovered, 
y from its original posi- 
to the falling-in of a hypo- 
and was broken in several 
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Portsea, — 
oa, s¢a.—The Church of Holy Trinity, Port- 
; just rec i i 
eived a Munich stained-glass 
— W resenting the Adoration of the 


+ The window ; 
of Munich ana “s cg by Messrs. Mayer & Co., 





STONE-SAWING AND MOSAIC 
MANUFACTURE. 


AN action at law involving some interesting 
and important points respecting the sawing of 
stone and the manufacture of mosaics has re- 
cently been determined, after a long and almost 
tedious hearing, by Mr. Justice Grantham, 
sitting without a jury in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. For the first time, we believe, an 
attempt has been made to apply machinery 
to the purpose of producing the tesserz for 
mosaic decorations, and, as it happens, the 
prompt first consequence has been litigation of 
a costly and protracted nature. The suit was 
initiated by Messrs. Hall & Co., of the Burley 
Engine Works, near Leeds, to recover some- 
thing between 800/. and 900l. from Messrs. 
Burke & Co., of Newman-street, London, Paris, 
and elsewhere, for certain stone-working ma- 
chinery supplied to the order of Mr. Burke. 
And in response, Messrs. Burke & Co. preferred 
a claim of over 4,000/. against the plaintiffs for 
breach of contract and consequent loss. The 
defendant, for the manufacture of mosaics, 
forms an amalgam of the waste pieces of 
marble and plaster of Paris. The admixture, 
becoming a solid block, is sawn into slices by 
horizontal saws. Itis then further split into 
fingers or strips, and is finally cut into squares 
or tesserze, the plaster of Paris in the end 
separating from the marble. By this process 
the materials for mosaics are obtained with 
greater ease and speed than has been pos- 
sible under the old methods, and at the 
same time a great saving is effected by the 
consumption of scraps and bits of stone which 
otherwise might be simply waste. According to 
the story disclosed in court, Mr. Burke visited 
the plaintiffs’ works at Burley, and ordered 
certain horizontal saws, working on the pen- 
dulum principle, his reason for choosing that 
principle being that he required to place several 
machines within a small space. ‘The plaintiffs 
had not a machine of this kind in stock, and in 
fact had not made any of that kind, but the 
defendant supplied drawings, showing the 
arrangement he desired, and from those designs 
the plaintiffs constructed the machinery which 
subsequently formed the ground of action. On 
being put to test after erection, the machines 
failed, the pendulum, saw-frame, and inter- 
mediate gearing being broken. Thereupon Mr. 
Burke refused to accept and pay for the 
machinery, his contention being that it was 
improperly constructed, the worm-gearing for 
working the sand-box being wrongly set out, 
and the pendulum, cross-heads, and saw-frame 
being made of cast-iron instead of wrought-iron. 
In the meantime he had discovered some 
Belgian machines which he considered better 
for his purpose; and this strengthened his 
objection to keep Messrs. Hall’s machines. The 
trial occupied eleven sittings of the court; and 
a large number of witnesses were examined on 
each side. Among the exhibits were some 
mosaics about 2,000 years old, produced for 
comparison with those of modern machine- 
made specimens. Mr. Forbes, Q.C., and Mr. 
Edge were the plaintiffs’ counsel, Mr. Lockwood, 
Q.C.,and Mr. Hilbury representing the defendant. 
Although a great deal of evidence was given 
upon the merits of the machines, the real issue 





eventually turned upon the question whether, as 
Mr. Burke had supplied the plaintiffs with draw- 
ings from which to work out his idea, the latter 
were simply acting as his servants for the time 
being, and were, therefore, not liable for the 
failure of the machinery. On the merits of the 
machinery the consideration arose whether a 
machine supplied for sawing stone (as these 
were) could be expected to be capable of cutting 
marble and granite; and upon this point Mr. 
Powis Bale, Mr. Turner (of Rodley, near Leeds), 
Mr. Roberts (of Bradford), and other experts, 
maintained that machines for sawing such hard 
substances as marble and granite must be made 
specially strong, and were distinct from frames 
required to saw building stone. Another point 
advanced by the plaintiffs was that the very 
limited space allowed for the machinery told 
seriously against its chance of efficient working ; 
and Mr. Powis Bale, the chief witness for Hall 
& Co., held that for this mosaic marble-cutting 
process the crank principle, and not the pendu- 
lum principle, ought to have been adopted. 
The machinery was, however, made upon the 
defendant’s own instructions, and in the end the 
Judge decided that by supplying the drawings 
Mr. Burke had relieved the plaintiffs from lia- 
bility, and must take the consequences himself. 
He further took the view that by confining the 
plaintiffs to a too-restricted space the defendant 
had necessitated such a cramping of details as 
to increase the danger of breakage; and that 
Mr. Burke had, against the advice of the plain- 
tiffs, adopted the wrong principle, this being 
shown by his having subsequently bought 
Belgian machines, working on the crank prin- 
ciple. Judgment was therefore given for Hall 
& Co., both on the counter-claim and on the 
original claim, with costs; although some 
slight reduction was made in the items, and the 
plaintiffs were ordered to remove a rubbing-bed 
found to be out of truth in one of the machines 
set up in London. In preparation for the action, 
several professional gentlemen on both sides 
visited Paris to witness trials of the machinery 
in question set up in that city. 








PLUMBERS’ WORK. 


Srr,—‘' A -Practical Plumber” asserts (p. 390, 
ante) that plumbing generally costs more than it 
ought to do, and proposes as a remedy that the 
responsibility for the plumbers’ work should be 
taken away from the general foreman. I men- 
tioned in your issue for March 13th (p. 424) that 
although his assertion is correct, the remedy 
lies in a direction contrary to that which he 
indicates. 

I say, without fear of contradiction, that upon a 
building there is no man whose presence is a more 
unmitigated nuisance than the man who is not under 
the direction and control of the general foreman. 
He requires more attendance, more ‘‘ making-good ” 
after, does more damage to other work, and causes 
more accidents, than all the other trades put 
tozether. 

My contention is, that ifthe plumbers’ work is to 
be brought out at a reasonable prime cost, the 
general foreman must have absolute control over 
every plumber employed, and that the detail of the 
work should be settled upon, and the specification 
placed in his hands, at a much earlier stage of the 
work than is now generally the case. 

It frequently occurs that when a building is about 
to be erected, a lump sum of money is provided in 
the quantities for the plumbing, or at least for the 
internal plumbing. and there the matter rests until 
the roof is on. Much money is then wasted, and 
the cost of the plumbers’ work materially increased, 
by having, in order to get courses for the pipes, to 
cut chases and holes which might easily have been 
left in the brickwork as the job was carried up, by 
altering joists and trimmers to get traps and fittings 
in position, and in doing other work at a heavy cost, 
which would have been done for comparatively little 
had it but been taken in hand as the work pro- 
gressed. 

As these operations rarely tend to increase the 
stability, or diminish the cost, of the structure, this 
course of procedure constitutes, within my expe- 
rience, a very’serious evi] ; and I would therefore 
suggest that, when a job is about to be carried out, 
before a single brick is laid, the whole scheme and 
arrangement of the plumbing should be thoroughly 
considered and definitely decided upon, and a clear 
specification drawn up. A duplicate set of plans 
and sections should be obtained, and the courses of 
the pipes and positions of the fittings carefully 
drawn upon them. ‘Thus fortified, the general fore- 
man would be enabled to arrange for the due 
execution of the work in a proper and straight 
forward manner, the cost would be the lowest 
possible, and the work would probably be carried 
on even to the satisfaction of ‘A Practical 
Plumber.” 

G. W. 
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SEWER VENTILATION. 


Srr,—The question put by you on p. 458 of your 
last issue,—‘* Where are the pipes to go, so as not 
to be either an eyesore and obstruction, or a con- 
centrated danger to individual houses ?”—is most 
legitimate. As to the eyesore objection, the plumber 
and architect should be able to settle that between 
them. Ifround pipes be objected to, use strong square 
ones. This objection has been overcome in other 
cases, and can be again. As to concentrated danger 
to individual houses, a good deal of that is 
imaginary if the outlet is placed high and above 
the chimneys. If the law were once passed that it 
must be done, it could be done, and people would 
get used to seeing sewer blow-offs just as they are 
with smoke blow-offs, . P. BUCHAN. 








AN APPEAL. 


Str,—May I ask the favour of space in your 
columns to appeal to the building trade on behalf of 
one who has been and is amongst its most respected 
members ? 

He was the founder of one charitable institution 
connected with the trade, and a liberal supporter of 
all the others. 

He is the son of a late well-known builder, and for 
many years has filled responsible positions in several 
large firms. In 1869 he started in business for him- 
self, but, unfortunately, in 1879 became involved in 
a law-suit, and although only a small amount was in 
dispute, it lasted five years, and eventually resulted 
in the loss of his all for costs. 

It is proposed to raise a fund for the benefit of 
those depending on him forsupport. His age (under 
sixty) precludes him from seeking the aid of those 
institutions with which he has had so much to do, 
even if he could bring himself to such a sad pass. 
The case is well known to Mr. Alfred Mansfield, of 
South-street, Grosvenor-square, and to Mr. Grover, 
of Wilton-square, Islington, N. As to what form 
the assistance shall take depends mainly on the 
amount received. I shail be glad to give all informa- 
tion if any of my brother builders will write to me. 

STANLEY G. Brrp, 
President of the Institute of Builders. 
28a, Upper George-street, W. 








A QUESTION OF SLATING. 


Srr,—Can any of your numerous readers inform 
me if it is usual in letting slating of houses by the 
square, the owner finding lime to point with, and 
the carting of the slates to the building. and allow- 
ing the master slaters or contractors all the advan- 
tages in the measurement of slating, for the owner 
to deduct for skylights and chimney-stacks ? 

SLATER. 








A TAX ON BEAUTY. 


Str,—Architects and builders and their employés 
will do well to watch with care the present move- 
ment for the readjustment of local taxation. In 
the debate on Tuesday, Mr. Thorold Rogers 
seriously propcsed a tax on costly houses, not 
because they let well, but because they do not. 
The proposition actually is that capital irrevocably 
2 ee in high-class workmanship and materials 
should be permanently taxed, and Mr. Rogers 
carried his preliminary motion. 

The injury that any such practice would inflict on 
the architectural profession, the destitution it would 
cause among the employés of builders, and the 
general folly of the whole idea, are ny reasons for 
asking you to warn your readers. Wm. Morr. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Chadwell Heath (Essex).—A new Congrega- 
tional hall was opened here last week to serve 
as a chapel and Sunday school. The building 
has been erected by Mr. Dowsing, of Romford, 
from plans prepared by Mr. E. C. Allam, archi- 
tect, Romford. The total cost of the building 
and furniture is between 4001. and 5001. 

Chilworth (Surrey).—The Chilworth Gun- 
powder Mills, which are stated to be the oldest 
gunpowder works in England, having been esta- 
blished in the time of Queen Elizabeth, have 
just been enlarged and extended under the 
supervision of Director-General J. N. Heider- 
mann. 

Derby.—The Spring Exhibition now open in 
the Derby Corporation Art Gallery is described 
in the local Advertiser as one of the best ever 
held there. It includes a loan collection of 
works by well-known masters. 

Grimsby.—A committee appointed by the 
Board of Guardians for the Caistor Union to 
consider the desirability of building a union 
workhouse at Grimsby have decided to recom- 


mend that the Parliamentary borough of 


Grimsby should constitute a separate union, 
with its workhouse at Grimsby. 


Hedon (Yorks).—The Hull Times states that 
a@ new race-course, and the necessary buildings 
in connexion therewith, are being completed at 
Hedon, under the auspices of the East Riding 
Club and Race-course Company. 

Hull.—The work of erecting some new alms- 
houses has been stopped by the Charity Trustees, 
at the desire of the Town Council, who propose 
an alternative site. 

Mildenhall (Suffolk).—-It is proposed to build 
a new public hall here, at a cost of about 7001. 
Newark.—The chief corner- stone of the 
Church Mission-room in New Town, Newark, 
was laid on the 16th inst. The room will seat, 
when completed, about 300 people. There will 
also be a schoolroom attached, which will front 
Newton-street. The cost is to be 6201. Mr. 
Crossland is the builder, and Mr. Geo. Shepherd 
is the architect. 

Nottingham.—The line of the new thorough- 
fare in Wheeler-gate is now clearly defined. 
Workmen are busy laying down wood pave- 
ment upon a solid bed of concrete at the 
Hounds-gate end of the new street, and the 
roadway up towards the Market-place is being 
rapidly prepared for paving. Already the 
foundations and basement of extensive pre- 
mises abutting upon the new street line have 
been built, but no steps have been taken 
towards removing the buildings fronting South 
Parade, which are included in the improvement 
scheme. 

Preston (Lancashire).—A new club-house for 
the Reform Club, Preston, is being erected in 
Chapel-street. Mr. David Grant, of Preston, is 
the architect. 

Southampton.—A new font has just been pre- 
sented by Mrs. Humphreys, of Southampton, to 
the church of St. Laurence, in that town, in 
memory of her daughter Rosalind. The design 
consists of an angel in a_ kneeling posi- 
tion, upholding a shell which forms the basin. 
The font, which has been executed in Sicilian 
marble, is the work of Mr. W. C. May, the 
sculptor. 

Speen (Newbury).—A new parochial room is 
being built at Speen, at the cost of the Misses 
Majendie, on a site presented by Sir Richard 
Sutton. Mr. 8. Gambier Parry is the architect. 
Wednesbury.—The Wednesbury Local Board 
have made the disagreeable discovery that the 
cost of the sewerage scheme in which they are 
embarked will exceed the engineer’s estimate 
by 5,844/., the total cost being now set down at 
35,9641, instead of 30,1201., the sum originally 
computed. Of this increase, however, 3,6071. is 
entirely due to unexpected requirements of the 
Local Government Board to meet objections of 
property-owners to the outfall works being con- 
structed near to their properties, and 6061. 10s. 
in respect of the diversion of the sewer from 
ground broken by mining operations to a safer 
bed, whilst the balance, 1,6301., including com- 
missions, arises from excess of contract price 
over the engineer’s estimate. Thus, provoking 
as is the increase, the bulk of it arises from no 
fault of the Board but from the pressure of rate- 
payers through the Local Government Board, 
and, if it permanently obviates the anticipated 
nuisance from the outfall works it will, after 
all, not be money ill spent. — Staffordshire 
Advertiser. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Cauldon.—The parish church of Cauldon, 
Staffordshire, has just been re-opened, after 
restoration under the supervision of Mr. J. R. 
Naylor, architect, Derby. The principal works 
now carried out include a new south porch of 
Stanton stone ; open benches of red deal, with 
pitch-pine ends; floor of Minton’s encaustic 
tiles; a new font of Stanton stone; a pulpit, 
with base, of the same, surmounted by a super- 
structure of pitch-pine ; and a lectern of pitch- 
pine. The church is warmed with Porritt’s 
heating apparatus. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Knowles & Son, of Brassington, 
Derbyshire. 

Coleford.—A new south transept has been 
added to St. John’s Church, Coleford, Glouces- 
tershire, and it was opened on February 25th. 
Mr. Sydney Gambier Parry, of London, was 
the architect ; and Messrs. Wall & Hook, of 
Brimscombe, Gloucestershire, the contractors. 





Fareham.—A new parish church is about to 
'be erected here, from designs by Mr. A. W. 
| Blomfield, M.A. 








f the site, has b 

oO e site, has been rebuilt. w3 ae 
the diocesan architect, ek tee — by 
and was re-opened on the 26th ultimo An¢ ~~ 
chamber has been added. The lines of th 
chancel have been followed, and the de old 
preserved. Mr. E. Vanghan, of Medan 
was the contractor. ®, 
Little Wigborough, Essex. —T 
St. Nicholas, Little Wigborough, is one cf the 
churches destroyed, or nearly 80, by the earth 
quake which occurred on the 22nd April 1884, 
The whole of the church was shattered and 
has to be nearly rebuilt, including the tomes 
Such parts of the old walls as could be hey 
served have been restored with the winiloas 
and old details. New open seats have beep 
added instead of the former square pews, the 
chancel floor laid with ancient encaustic tiles 
by Messrs. Godwin, and proper choir Seats 
introduced. The plans were prepared by Mr 
Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., diocesan architect, and 
the work well carried ont under his super: 
intendence by Mr. George Dobson, of Colchester. 
The church was re-opened on the 4th inst. 
Oldbury-on-Severn.— The parish church of 
Oldbury-on-Severn has been re-opened, after 
restoration, under the superintendence of Mr, 
F. S. Waller, architect, Gloucester. Mr. Gyde, 
of Brimscombe, was the contractor, and the 
total cost of the works-has been 1,660]. The 
church has been new-roofed, an entire new floor 
has been laid, and the old-fashioned high pews 
have been removed, open seats of pitch-pine 
being substituted. The two arcades were found 
to be in a very defective condition, and the 
freestone of which they consisted was covered 
to the thickness of } in. with whitewash. The 
font has been removed, and an old one which 
formerly belonged to the church has taken its 
place. A reredos, provided at the expense of 
Dr. Bourne, of Salisbury, has been placed in the 
chancel. It consists of three panels, the one at 
each end representing the Alpha and Omega, 
the centre one containing a floriated cross, the 
whole being from the designs of the architect. 
The old pulpit has been removed, and one of 
similar design to the Perpendicular portions of 
the church substituted. This, as well as the 
reredos, is composed of Painswick stone, with 
panels of alabaster. The whole of the carving 
has been executed by Mr. Henry Frith, of 
Gloucester. 
Taunton.— There have been some material 
additions made to St. James’s Church, Taunton, 
under the direction of Mr. E. 5. Ferrey, archi- 
tect, and on the 17th inst. Mr. Henry Davis, 
builder, of Billetfield, Taunton, presented to 
the church a handsome altar, substantially 
made of oak, from designs by Mr. Ferrey. The 
front of the altar is composed of five bays. Ip 
the centre bay, against a carved and gilded 
diapered background, stands a plain oak cross. 
Thirsk. — The parish church was restored 
internally a few years ago, from the designs of 
the late Mr. Street, R.A., but from want of 
funds the work was stopped before the fine 
south porch, and the external stone work 
generally, were in any way repaired. An effort 
is now being made to raise funds for the — 
tion of the porch, which is of considerable 
size, and has over it a parvise or upper 
chamber to which access is only gained wit 
much difficulty by a small doorway high up ® 
the wall of the south aisle. The work now 
proposed embraces a new staircase to the par: 
vise, a suitable oak ceiling to the porch, ae 
leading and repairing the old oak roof, 
removal of whitewssh and general repairs 
the stonework, and fitting the parvise Sal 
clergy vestry, the church being at sere 
without one. Plans for these works — 
prepared by Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.8.4. 
Durham. 


he church of 
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DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Birkdale.-—The memorial stones of 4 <— 
extension to Brighton-road Weeeyee apel, 
Birkdale, Southport, have been Jal ; an 
extension consists of four ———* - 
infants’ reom fitted with a gallery, tro bey 
being separated from each other an —eertr 
main building by movable partitions. a 
outlay in connexion with the oy om 
mated at 6501. Mr. H. E. Peach 18 : = , 
tect, and Messrs. Sarginson & Anderson, 
Birkdale, the contractors. 





Farnborough, Kent.—The chancel of Farn-| 
borough Church, which has been in a dangerous 
_state for some years on account of the nature 


has 

Bollington.—A new Wesleyan Chap eld 

been opened at Bollington, near 1 Gothic in 

It will seat 700 persons, and 18 gee *000L. 
style. The total cost has been @ ) 
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. - Waddington & Son, of Man- 
being eet Baguley ‘The plumbing work has 
been done by Mr. Westwood, of Macclesfield ; 
and the hot-water apparatus was fixed by Mr. 
» Seer eek The memorial stones of a Wes- 
evan Chapel have just been laid in West Derby- 
la" tue-Brook, Liverpool. ‘The style of archi- 
vecture will be Early English Gothic. The 
building will be faced with Yorkshire pitch- 
faced parpoints and Stourton stone dressings. 
Accommodation will be provided for 766 wor- 
shippers. The plans have been prepared by 
Messrs. Samuel Hurst & G. E. Bolshaw, archi- 
tects, Southport, and the works are being 
carried out under their supervision. ‘The sole 
contractor is Mr. Edward Burns, joiner and 
builder, Daulby-street, Liverpool. 

Wirksworth— A new Baptist Chapel here has 
been opened for service. It is capable of seat- 
ing 300 adults, and has in addition a good 
achool-room and five class-rooms. The cost, 
including purchase of site, heating apparatus, 
anderection of organ, is estimated at 2,700I. 
Mr. J. Wallis Clapman, of London, is the archi- 
tect; and Messrs. J. Walker & Sons, of Wirks- 
worth, were the contractors ; Mr. Axe, of 
Bonsall, supplying the woodwork; Mr. Parker, 
of Cromford, the gasfitting, plumbing work, 
and heating apparatus; and Mr. Haslam, of 
Derby, tke ironwork. 








Che Student's Column. 


OUR BUILDING STONES.—III. 


pers ANY of the most important building 
| stones consist chiefly of carbonate of 
j lime and carbonate of magnesia in 
equal proportions. Such a stone is 
greatly injured by the sulphuric acid in rain 
and air. If the stone be crystalline it is 
generally good and durable; if, on the con- 
trary, it should be amorphous,—that is, having 
no determinate form,—it very readily decays, 
but even the crystalline form is more or less 
attacked in a large city. We may here remark, 
that the action of acids in their combined state 
is very much less than when they are free. 
This is especially the case with sulphuric acid. 
No matter whether the stone is crystalline or 
not, the action of this acid, in a large city, 
occurring either as free sulphuric acid or as 
sulphate of ammonia, is just the same, on the 
carbonate of magnesia. The sulphuric acid 
displaces the carbonic acid, and forms with the 
magnesia, a sulphate which is soluble in water. 
This results in the decay of the stone. 

‘The mortar of walls may often be observed 
to be slowly swelling out and dropping off, 
Owing to the conversion of the lime contained 
itinto sulphate by the action of sulphuric 
acid in the air.* 

It has lately been proved that in the atmo- 
sphere of a large town, with abundant coal- 
emoke, and rain, inscriptions on marble become 
illegible in half a century. It will be obvious, 
enone, that much depends on the kind of 
— 
lucates of lime, potash, and soda are also 
ie ai by the impurities of rain-water. 

} — lichens, &c., by keeping the surfaces 
— moist, provide means for the continuous 
ae action of water. Moreover, when these 
a Senge they supply organic acids, which 
tion - y animportant part in the decomposi- 
ae There can be no doubt that a 
—_ of the decomposition of rocks, which 
acid ad attributed to the action of carbonic 
me iar ty hey rg to the action of 
ing of ma : at these organic compounds 
pass int n unstable character eventually 
kee a acid, and thus their initial 
of buildin Sightof. Their actionas destroyers 
te = — would not be very great in a 
stones is, ste lichens did not grow, but 
them ntry are often covered by 
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stones. Thus, any stone containing an appreci- 
able quantity of ferrous or manganous oxides 
will rapidly become discoloured. 

The white spots and veinings found amongst 
red sandstones detract much from their value 
when appearances are considered. The red 
colour of the stone is due to the presence of 
ferric oxide, which, reduced by decaying 
organic matter (derived from the soil and 
atmosphere by rain) to ferrous oxide, is usually 
removed in solution as an organic salt or 
carbonate. When the deoxidation takes place 
round a fragment of plant or animal it usually 
extends as a circular spot; when water con- 
taining the organic matter permeates along a 
joint or other divisional plane, the decoloration 
follows that line.* 

From what has already been said it is evident 
that a stone that may be of a durable character 
in the pure country air may be of no value in a 
large city. The carbonic, sulphuric, nitric, and 
hydrochloric acids all conspire to rot the stone. 
It is, therefore, important for the student 
to know what to look for to counteract these 
deleterious agents. This becomes more urgent 
as our towns are growing into cities, where, for 
the most part, all our important edifices are 
erected. 

One of the first things, then, is to learn some- 
thing about the action of climate on stone, or 
“weathering,” as it is called. We have sketched 
an outline of the more salient features of the 
action of air and rain on stone, but it is to be 
hoped that the practice the student must have 
to properly understand the subject will enable 
him to fill in this outline and more or less com- 
plete it. We have learned that it is an essential 
point to know the chemical composition of a 
stone, but we have also mentioned cases where 
this knowledge has been of little use. We must 
again urge that too much importance is not to 
be attached to the chemical composition of a 
stone, apart from other considerations. For 
instance, two rocks, which give almost precisely 
the same chemical composition, in every respect 
resemble one another in outward appearance, 
have both been laid properly, and under similar 
conditions, yet, as a matter of experience, 
have been found to weather very differently. A 
chemical analysis gives the aggregate composi- 
tion of the stone, and we should thus know 
how much lime, or silica, or magnesia, &c., it 
contained, but it does not tell us how they are 
combined in any particular part of the stone, 
and we know that, as in the case of chalk and 
statuary marble, where the chemical compo- 
sition might be identical, their resistance to 
weathering, respectively, is quite different. It 
is evident, therefore, that an insight into the 
structure of stones will place us on a better 
footing in guiding us as to their selection for 
building purposes. For this reason we shall 
appeal to the microscope to aid us. 

Attempts have been made to produce artifi- 
cially the action of rain and air on stone, as well 
as to estimateits purity. We may as well state 
at once that it is impossible to imitate in the 
laboratory the influence of climate in causing 
stones to decay, with any degree of accuracy. 
It is true that approximate results may be 
arrived at, which are exceedingly useful, but 
the element of time, which in all cases is neces- 
sary, cannot be successfully coped with. 

Solutions of very weak hydrochloric or sul- 
phuric acid have been made in which pieces of 
the stone under examination have been placed 
and left for several days. It is said that the 
action of these acids on the stone shows roughly 
whether it is capable of being durable or not 
in the atmosphere of a large town. 

The purity of a limestone may be roughly 
estimated by chipping a piece off a block, and 
putting it in weak hydrochloric acid. If much 
impurity is present, it will be shown by an in- 
soluble residue, which will remain behind. The 
acid may attack some of the impurities, but the 
proportion of non-calcareous matter so attacked 
is usually extremely small. 

Mr. C. H. Smith proposed a test in which 
several damp pieces of the stone might be 
placed in a glass about one-third full of water. 
After a lapse of half an hour they should be 
agitated, and if the water then has a milky 
appearance, it shows that the stone is not 
thoroughly crystalline, but contains some earthy 
matter. If the water is very milky, it shows 
that the stone is not very durable. 








* Geikie, “‘ Text Book of Geol.’’ (1882), p. 332. 
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The quantity of water a stone is capable of 
absorbing has material influence in determining 
its comparative durability. 

All stones that have been examined contain 
interstitial or ‘“‘quarry’’ water. It is not in 
chemical combination with the various minerals 
which constitute the rock, but is merely retained 
in their pores. <A great deal of this water 
evaporates when the stone has been subjected 
to the influence of the atmosphere, and it is for 
this reason that stones used for building pur- 
poses should be well dried or ‘‘ seasoned ”’ before 
being made use of. If they be dried artificially 
it should be done very gradually indeed, for the 
heat will not penetrate to a sufficient depth to 
obtain the desired effect if the stone is too 
quickly heated. 

Moreover, the heat when applied rapidly 
forms a cake or crust on the surface of the 
stone, which disintegrates when exposed for any 
length of time to the atmosphere, as will be 
seen later on. By far the most satisfactory 
and cheapest method is to let the atmosphere 
do the work, unaided by artificial heat. It is 
as well to somewhat protect the stones from 
the rain by putting them in an open shed. 

“A peculiarity connected with certain free- 
working limestones is that they become in some 
degree harder on their surfaces by exposure to 
the weather. This is said to arise from a slight 
decomposition taking place, which will remove 
most of the softer particles and leave the hardest 
and most durable to act as a protection to the 
remainder.”’ * 

We find by experiment, exactly as might be 
inferred, that the more water a stone absorbs 
the less durable it is; this must, therefore, be 
borne in mind when dealing with other con- 
siderations which affect its durability. 

A simple method of finding how much water 
stones absorb is to dry them thoroughly, and 
then carefully weigh them with a spring 
balance. Then immerse the specimens in 
water for a day, after which they should 

be taken out and re-weighed. The additional 
weight shows the amount absorbed. This 
amount may be increased by exhausting the 
air from the specimens before immersion.f 
When water freezes it expands, and in expand- 
ing produces a tremendous pressure on the 
material which contains it. To give examples 
of this: bomb-shells and cannon filled with 
water, and hermetically sealed, have been 
burst in strong frosts, by the expansion of the 
freezing water within them. In winter weather, 
as plumbers are well aware of, water-pipes are 
frequently burst, in a similar manner. 

When astone, therefore, contains much water, 
the water in freezing forces the particles com- 
posing it, asunder. Consequently, when a thaw 
comes, the particles having lost their original 
cohesion are easily removed from the stone, 
which thus rapidly decays. Experiments have 
shown that the more a rock is weathered the 
more water it absorbs. So that when a stone 
has commenced to decay it will increase in a 
greater proportion as the decay of the stone 
proceeds. 

Many experiments have been made to imitate 
the action of frost on stone. The following is 
one which has been much used in this country. 

Brard’s Method.{—The absorbent power of a 
stone, or the quantity of water absorbed on 
exposure of the surface to water, may be deter- 
mined either with or without the use of the 
air-pump. On this absorption in some stones 
almost the whole weathering depends, while in 
the case of others it is but an indifferent guide. 
In order to determine the real extent of damage 
resulting from absorption an ingenious method 
was contrived by a French engineer (M. Brard). 
The method is based on the idea that the 
expansion produced during the efilorescent | 
crystallisation of certain soluble salts on the 
evaporation of water from a saturated solution 
of such salts absorbed by the stone will re- 
semble in its effects the expansion of the rain- 
water absorbed when the material is subjected 
to those changes of temperature, near the 
freezing point, to which much of the destruction 
of building material in our climate is generally 
owing. To determine the durability of a stone, 
therefore, a block is taken of convenient size 
(2-in. cubes are the most convenient) and boiled 

* Guide to the Mus. of Prac. Geol. (1877), p. 38. 

+ See further on this subject, Delesse, ‘‘ Bull. Soc, 
Géol, France,’’ 2me sér, xix. (1861-2), p. 65. 

t Ansted, “‘ Phys. Geog. and Geol.’’ (Orr’s Circ. of the 
Sc.), 1855, pp. 205-6. 
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for half an hour in a saturated solution of 
Glauber’s salts (sulphate of soda), consisting of 
about a pound of salt to a quart of water. 
When taken out the block is suspended by a 
thread over the vessel in which it was boiled, 
and within twenty-four hours it will be found to 
be covered with crystals. As soon as this is the 
case, it is dipped in the same water in which it 
was boiled, and the dipping must be repeated 
at intervals as often as the crystals appear 
during a period of four days. By each dipping 
the portions of stone forced out by the crystal- 
lisation will be left in the liquid ; and at the con- 
clusion of the experiment all the fragments of 
stone at the bottom of the water are collected and 
carefully weighed. It is considered that in the 
time mentioned (four days) the stone will have 
been so much disintegrated at and near the 
surface, by the forcing out and washing away 
of particles in consequence of the successive 
crystallisation of the salt, as to enable us to 
form an idea as to its relative durability. In 
the case of some limestones the quantity of 
stone lost may amount to as much as 20 grains, 
the original 2-inch cube in its dry state having 
weighed from 10 0z. to 120z. In other lime- 
stones the loss has not amounted to more than 
a tenth of a grain. The latter would be esti- 
mated to be ten times as durable as the former. 
In sandstones there is occasionally no result, 
and probably no very great dependence can be 
placed on the method, except in calcareous 
rocks, or at least in those which owe their 
compactness to a calcareous cement. 

The late Mr. C. H. Smith showed that this 
process differs somewhat from the action of 
frost, because the crystallisation of Glauber’s 
salt is unaccompanied by expansion, such as 
is produced by the freezing of water. 

Another process of testing the action of frost 
is to freeze the specimens after moistening 
them with distilled water. This mode of ex- 
perimenting is said to have the advantage over 
other processes in producing both the chemical 
and mechanical actions on the stone which 
naturally result from atmospheric humidity 
and a freezing temperature.* 

Each cube subjected to freezing should be 
carefully weighed and enclosed in a thin metallic 
box, furnished with a suitable covering, and the 
whole series of boxes containing the specimens 
placed within a larger vessel of thin metal, 
which is surrounded by a freezing mixture. 
Care must, of course, be taken that all the 
particles detached from each cube by the 
freezing should remain in its own box. After 
about thirty repetitions of the freezing process, 
the specimens should be re-weighed to see how 
much they have suffered from the treatment. 








Hooks. 


Lawton’s Builders’ Price Book for 1886. 
Originally compiled by Witt1am Laxton 
Sixty-ninth Edition. London: Kelly & Co., 

1886. 

amy HIS work adds to its bulk every year, 

ae and the present edition has many 
== additions to its predecessors. Many 

of the faults we found in the last edition 
remain unrectified; much of the excavator’s 
work is low in price, and much of the brick- 
layer’s high. 

There is an item on page 22 of brickwork in 
half place and half stocks, and another of one- 
third place and two-thirds stocks; surely this 
word “place” is an error, and should be 
“‘ grissels’’; place bricks are not allowed to be 
tsed according to one of the clauses of the 
most recent of the Metropolitan Buildings 
Acts; they are miserably soft bricks, and 
certainly under no circumstances should be 
mixed with stocks, while grissels are reasonably 
well-burned. 

Most of the prices remain unaltered from 
last year’s edition; the day-work labour is 
low, as low as some of the prices are high. 
Wilkinson’s pavings are varied in price, see 
page 69. 

The later editions of this Price Book give 
many very useful memoranda for each trade, 
many explanatory notes, and much useful 
information, as to the methods of making 
cements, measuring work, &c., that former 
editions did not give; and each year adds to 
these notes, certainly the most complete and 
most useful ever given in any book of the kind. 


and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 








In the Plasterer, page 79, the “labour only ” 
(added in this edition) and the labour and 
materials, are set side by side; the price set 
down for gauging is high, while mary of the 
prices for labour only are low for good work, 
this addition, though of prices for labour only, 
is a welcome one; but it should be stated, we 
think, to whom this list of “labour only” 
applies: are they the prices the builder should 
pay his workmen, or do they bear profits for 
the builder to receive ? 

In the Carpenter, page 103, fir timber, no 
labour, is given at 2s. 6d. per foot cube, while 
the next item of lintels, wood bricks, plates, 
and sleepers, is given at 2s.8d., 4.e., 2d. per 
foot cube for labour, cutting to sizes, and 
fixing (worth at jeast 4d., including profit), and 
the fir framed in floors is priced at a further 
increase of 2d. per foot cube, worth at least 
3d. to 4d. as a low price. The roofs and 
partitions should not be classed together, the 
roofs are worth 2d. more than floors, and the 
partitions 2d. more than these; workmen will 
ask 10d. per foot cube te frame partitions, and 
then there is sawing waste, nails, and profit to 
add. Turning back to page 91 we find the 
prices given there for carcassing (i.e., for 
labour only init) are 26s. to 36s. per load of 
50 ft., this is 64d. to 84d. per foot cube,—not 
enough. , 

The notes on sanitary work and drainage are 
very foll and explicit, and have several new 
traps, interceptors, &c., added, notably the 
*‘Kenon”’ and Banner’s Covers, for inspection 
shafts ; and again, “ ventilation” has its share 
of attention, and a very complete list of 
ventilators of almost every kind. 

In the Painter, special paints are treated by 
a list of prices given for extra colours, the 
prices of the ordinary being set down at the 
same as common colours. 

The book, however, ia spite of some 
deficiencies, is a very full and useful one, and 
has evidently had a vast amount of labour 
spent on it to make it what it must be 
admitted to be, the best of its kind. 





Precautions to be adopted on Introducing the 
Electric Light. By KILLINGWoRTH HEDGEs. 
London and New York: EH. & F. N. Spon. 


THERE appear to bestrong grounds for the opinion 
that electric lighting is on the eve of considerable 
development in this country, as Mr. Mundella 
has stated his conviction that material modifica- 
tions will have to be made in the Electric Light- 
ing Act, 1882, which, though framed with the 
best intentions, has well-nigh strangled a new 
industry at its birth. If this development 
should take place on any large scale there is a 
risk that the work of carrying out installations 
may occasionally be placed in inexperienced 
hands, and the author of this little treatise has 
done well in republishing, with additions, 
the article which appeared in this journal 
six months ago (October 24, 1885, p. 560). 
Mr. Hedges points out clearly the risks that 
are inseparable from slovenly work and in- 
competent handling, and gives clear directions 
for carrying the main and branch conductors 
and the lamp wires, and for calculating the 
sizes of the various leads according to the 
number of lights to be worked. He insists 
very properly that some regular system 
should be followed, so that it should 
always be known which is the positive and 
which the negative wire,—in other words, 
which wire leads from the machine to 
the lamps, and which is the return. In addi- 
tion, however, to showing this by mere posi- 
tion, .e., by placing the positive wire on the 
left side of the negative if vertical, and under 
it if horizontal, we should strongly recommend 
that the insulating covering should be of different 
colours on the two wires, and thus any acci- 
dental displacement would not be of conse- 
quence. The author devotes considerable space 


to the subject of fusible cut-outs, an excellent 
form of which he has invented; but we rather h 
doubt whether they would be quite so useful as| almost on the very verge of the 
he imagines in saving lamps, for, if too sensi- 
tive (that is, if fusible by a current slightly in 
excess of the norma! current which the lamp is 
made for), the probability is that after a short 
time the cut-outs would fuse with less current, 
and the lamps would be unnecessarily ex- 
tinguished. As to the main cut-outs, we quite 
agree with the author that 40 per cent. extra 
current is not too low a margin to provide for. 
Practical rules and instructions are given 
for working the dynamos, laying the wires, 


a 
Office Rules and the American 
Regulations, all of which are good and d 
careful attention. We cannot, hewn aa 
gratulate Mr. Hedges on his clearnegg jn’ on 
of the calculations which he gives _ 
instance, we are told, in connexion with the “4 
of turbines for providing the motive-power a 
dynamos, that “from the following table the 
HP., speed and quantity of water used b 
turbines working under various heads can be 
calculated.” The table consists of columng 
of figures, of which the following ig 
specimen :— 
Diam. H.P. Speed. Gallons. 

6 "0205 222 "35 
and we think this about as perplexing a colloca. 
tion of figures as we ever saw, the fact bein 
these figures are simply constants by the use of 
which the desired information as to speed, &e 
can be obtained by elaborate calculations. It i. 
unfortunate that the proof sheets have not been 
more carefully revised, as there are a number of 
errors which might easily have been avoided, 
Where has the author ever seen a gas-burner 
that uses 500 cubic feet per hour ? 


Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes, 

Report to Sir Arthur Bass, M.P., by Leong 
a F.§8.8., F.S.A. London: John Murray, 
1885. 


TuIs book of 150 pages is so full of statistics 
that at first a person may be repelled from 
taking it up. But, in truth, statistics are often 
more eloquent and striking than many words, 
and the surest way to obtain a clear insight into 
the condition of our working classes is to peruse 
leisurely from time to time a few pages of this 
book. Any person of ordinary intelligence can 
then form his own conclusions. It is impossible 
to notice this book as if it were an ordi 
piece of writing; it is only possible to extract 
some conclusions, and to recommend onr readers 
to study it carefully. Priméd facie, there can be 
no doubt that the working-classes are better off 
than they were twenty years ago: this is evident 
from the fact that they “‘are in receipt of 30 per 
cent. more in 1884 than they were receiving in 
1857, or, in other words, that if the total wee 
receipts of a family from all sources in 185 
amounted to 24s., now they reach at least 32s, 
a week.” In addition, we have to bear in mind 
that every article of consumption except meat 
is now cheaper, and, indeed, when the statistics 
of this year come to be taken, it is noi unlikely 
that meat will be found to have dropped con- 
siderably in price. Against au increase in wages 
and a decrease in the price of necessaries may be 
set an increased cost of locomotion and rent inour 
large towns, but not sufficient to counterbalance 
the advantages from wages or prices. It should 
be observed, however, that we have no statistics 
for the year 1885, and, therefore, it does not 
follow that Professor Levi’s results are applicable 
to this present time. On the other hand, some fall 
in the rate of wages has certainly not brought 
them to anything like their former level, and 
it seems probable that had wages and prices 
been now as they were in 1857 the present a 
tress would have been far more widespread an 
formidable than it is. Taking, for example, 
bricklayers’ wages in Manchester, we find og 
in 1850 they were 26s. a week; in 1860, ory 
in 1870, 32s.; in 1877, 43s. lid.; m *™ 
38s. 7d. These figures show that, even aloes 
for a drop at the present time, bricklayers 
Manchester, at least, are better off now t > 
they were in 1870, though not s0 flourishing 
in 1877. 











Francois Boucher. Par Anpré Micnet. Paris: 
J. Rouam. 1886. 
Tis is one of a series of small books o 
“artistes célébres,” and forms 4 | “age 
interesting monograph on the gay, se his 
licentious painter who expressed 80 t ; hos 
art the spirit of that thoughtless ri Sos: 
French society which laughed eae 
° it 
is prefaced by a brief memoir and portrait, © 
‘Nustrated onan than forty engrene gi 
many of the most characteristic — er ne 
of Boucher’s designs, keeping en taste {00 
of work in which he pandered to ciety” 
the indecent which pervaded oh 7 a artisti 
of the time, for whom he painted. artistic 
history of the painter 1s given 
detail, and the critical remarks rr 
marked by excellent jig aa thont 
doing justice to Boucher’s rea! po 








* Dobson, “‘ Rudiments of M ing,” 
1873, ionenl a asonry and Stonecutting, 





° ° 4s moral. 
fixing the lamps, &.; also the Phoenix Fire condoning his faults, artistic a0 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


9951, Cupboard Turn. W. and W. G. 


Macvitie. 
The spindle is square in section, and has a screw- 
cut on it. A nut is first serewed on, then the 
tongue, which is formed with a square shoulder, is 


on, and, finally, a lock-nut is screwed on. 


15,805, Ventilators. G.S. Buchanan. 


‘ae of cylindrical or slightly conical concentric 
sheen with expanded mouths, are arranged above 
the gas ndant. The outer tubes being of 
Me shed | length, and the whole terminating in a 
conical opening, communicating with the exhaust- 

ipe. A spirally-coiled sheet of metal may be used 
fr place of the concentric tubes if desired. 

15,857, Surfacing Compound. <A. Hoxter 
(Bavaria). 

A planed or planished surface of wood, metal, or 
other material is coated with a composition of boiled 
linseed oil, a siccative, and oil of turpentine. After 
drying, the surface is gone over with a filling 
material, varnish, &c. The surface may be polished 


after it has hardened. 
16,028, Sanitary Trap. T. Durrans. 


A dip-tube is screwed into the body of the trap, 
the joint being made air-tight by the seating of an 
inclined flange on the top of the tube. The pipe is 
configured internally in the form of a spiral to give 
to the waste water a rotary motion for the purpose 
of making the trap self-cleansing. The outlet has a 
bridge-piece, upon which a clack valve is seated to 
prevent the back-flow of sewer-gas. 


16,792, Slating Roofs. G. Ross. 


The slates are laid asin open bond slating, but with 
small slates introduced into the spaces occurring in 
n bond under the points of the larger slates. 
e nails by which the slates are fixed may 
be made to pass through a notch in the heads of 
those in the course below, and thus prevent the 
latter from shifting sideways. The alternate courses 
may, according to another method, be laid as in close 
bond, and the remaining courses in open bond, with 
smaller slates filling the open spaces. These smaller 
slates may be of different colour or variously shaped, 
and are thus utilised for the purpose of ornamenta- 
tion. 
16,821, Sash-bar Cramp. Herbert & Colley. 
Ascrew working in a hole through one end of an 
oblong or other shaped frame operates a sliding 
Emer, which is guided by the sides of the 
@ 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


March 12.—3,480, G. Newman, Pneumatic Door- 
Springs and Checks.—3,492, F. Moore and W. 
Fieldhouse, Backs for Grates, Stoves, &c.—3,520, 
F. Biggs, Locks and Latches.—3,521, W. Allcock, 
Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Ovens. 

March 13.—3,544, J. and J. Mason, Hanging 
Window-sashes, &c.—3,547, G. Brodie and J. Prior, 
Firegrates. — 3,549, S. Warburton, Chisels for 
Making Dovetail Grooves and Pins.—3,560, J. 

son, Gullies and Drain Traps.—3,569, J. Dyson, 

all Bonds or Bricks for Preventing Damp Walls. 
~3,597, J. Lawson, Self-acting Water-closets. 

March 15,—3,613, H. Hawkins, Sash-fasteners. — 
3,626, W. Berridge, Water-closets, Urinals, &c.— 
3,634, E. Walford, Slide Rule.—3,645, O. Lindner, 
Decoration of Wood, Paper, &c.—3,658, F. Aspinall, 
Locking and Unlocking a series of Doors. 

March 16.—3,665, H. Allison, Floor and Wall- 
covering. — 3,668, J. Walker, Locks. — 3,694, H. 
Pennell, Window-fastening. — 3,698, R. Porteus, 
Convertible School Desk.--3,704, T. Brass, Self- 
hf ting Burner.—3,711, W. Bain, Standards for 

ntinuous Bar-fencing.—3,712, D. Sutherland and 
J. McIntosh, Bakers’ Ovens, 

March 17.—8,757, L. Baum, Bending Ebony.— 
oa J. Wheeler, Warming and Ventilating Rooms, 
ae C. Peach, Screw-making Machinery.— 
/63, R. Shardlow, Venetian Blind.—3,783, J. 

and E. Adams, Pipe Joint. 
witer Ap ——. Zz Robson, Boilers for Hot- 
peek arty 832, W. Constable, Artificial 
ks.—3,835, J. Monier, Composite Iron and 


ment Pipes, Tanks, &c.—3,866, J. Blazek, School 
or Tables, 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


rat. G. Smart, Building Blocks, Tiles, Slabs, 


,107, R. Essery, Indicating the Names 
of “ony and Houses,—1,744, of on, Floors and 
1 WE Floors in Bridges and Buildings,— 
2017’ J eg and R. Henderson, Windows.— 

x ‘al - Mason, Frames for Window Sashes, 
Pain,’ L. Baudu, Bakers’ Ovens.—2,399, H. 
Rennie ee mixing Apparatus. — 2,458, J, 

Wir i a W. Howie and R. Hender- 
and ols rames and Sashes.—2,500. C. Kinnell 
Ventilators on Opening Casements, Sashes, or 

eee F. Howcroft, Supporting Win- 
Baths Maks an J. Shanks, Connexions for 
Barrack » &C.— 2,145, J. Doulton, Urinals for 


&o,— 
a Varley, Elect} R. Lacey, Latches.—2,378, 


Bells,—2,518, A. P 
tions for’ Bereta Floorirgs or S atbtioa ig awery 
ings, Bridges, &e,—2.551, A. Roberts, 


4, A. Salmon, Air-heating Grate | 3 


Portable Dust-bins.—2,566, P. Bawden, Brick and 
Tile Making Machinery. —2,696, J. Williams, Double 
Argand Shop-window Lamp.—2,701, W. Stanley, 
Chandeliers and Gas Pendants, &c.—2,850, H. 
Owen, Chimney or Ventilator. Tops.—3,102, T. 
Weekes, Portland Cement. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Open to opposition for two months, 


4,438, A. Oakden and W. Sharpe, Cooking 
Ranges.—5,137, R. Roberts, Window Fasteners.— 
6,112, H. Chancellor, Automatic Window Fastener. 
—6,643, R. Hunter and J. Turnbull, Kitchen 
Ranges.—7,252, J. Anderson, Cabinet-makers and 
Automatic Dovetailing Machines.—2,165, W. Telfer 
and J. Shard, Cooking Ranges.—6,244, G. Smart, 
Tiles, Slabs, Building Blocks, &c.—6,412, H. 
Whiteley, Draught Preventers for Doors, &c,— 
6,769, J. Gilmore and W. Clark, Pipe Union or 
Joint. —6,844, F. Bosshardt, Metallic Paints. —7,057, 
W. McGill, Opening, Closing, and Fastening Sliding 
Windows. —11,228, J. Totton, Treads to Staircases, 
Passages, &c.—2,251, A. Boult, Saws. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Marcu 16, 
By H. O. Martin, 
East Molesey—‘‘ Corfe House,” freehold 
By Drsenuam, TEwson, & Co, 
Bayswater—39 and 41, Porchester-terrace, 52 years, 
ground-rent 462. .. 
Ground-rents of 65/. a year, term 52 years 
Hyde Park-square—No. 10, term 49 years, ground- 


£1,300 











7 rent a r=" at 3,420 
ayswater— rinces-square years, ground- 
rent 212. 1s. ; ; 1,840 





Edgware-road—10, Cambridge-street, 35 years, 
ground-rent 92. ............ oennei oe . 

Shepherd’s Bush—25, Wood-lane, 88 years, ground- 
rent 7/, 10s. eoeeee 








Marca 17, 

By W. Hatt. 
Pinner—The Freehold Residence ‘‘ Springfield” ... 
West Hampstead—Ground-rents of 30/., reversion 


750 





in 97 years ......... ' saisaaaiii 705 
Edgware-road, No. 286— A profit rental of 58/., term 

6 years and the reversion for 12 years ........... . 560 

A profit rental of 30/. a year, term 6 years ......... 100 


Marca 18, 
By Brittain & Son, 
on , Moneyer-street, 16 years, ground-rent - 
me « 0 





By Bean, Burnett, & ELDRIDGE. 





Putney—7, 9, and 11, Cromford-road, 97 years 
ground-rent 192, 10s, ° 610 
By Newson & HaRDINeG. 
Kentish Town—2, Princes-terrace, 63 years, ground- 
WOTIR DE,  ceccencccsnccccecscnocccnnsnsvcoveqanecetaseseounenens 315 





Lower Kennington-lane—38, 39, and 40, Renfrew- 
road, 41 years, ground-rent 120, ..,.....cccsceessseee 


1,085 
Vauxhall—12, Durham-street, 14 years, ground-rent , 
41 














F cannenneneunneensintneseneremnann — a 
Upper Holloway—3 and 4, Schofield-road, 76 years, 
ground-rent 41, ...... : supeannennes . 255 
Stoke Newington—45, Chesholm-road, 88 years, 
ground-rent 62, ......cccccccccccccsoccccsccccccocscccoccccoes 230 
Camden-road—58, Camden-square, 58 years, 
COE TES. cnccnccccncccascttnnencnrseccesetnnesenene 855 


Islington—26, Canonbury Park South, 59 years, 
ground-rent 81, .......seeersesereveees  eorecccccccccccoccocs 
Holloway—15, Jackson-road, 75 years, 


ground-rent 
62. 6s. ee oe 





By 8. R. Bunt. 

Tottenham Court-road—No, 192, term 19 years, 

round-rent 752. ee cocccescococece 

Camden Town—94 and 96, Camden-mews, 64 years 

ground-rent 81. ...,.....06+ oceccccccsoceces 

Harlesden—3, Park-road, 90 years, ground-rent 
82. 6s. ‘ ine 


420 
570 
660 











Marca 19. 
By W. & F. Hoveuron. 
Haverstock Hill—Freehold Ground-rents of 327. per 
annum, reversion in 66 years , 
By H. Srarnz&s, 
St. George’s East—33 to 39 odd, Cornwall-street, 6 
years, ground-rent 6/. 10s. 
Cambridge Heath— An Improved Rental of 
annum, term 17 years 


695 





145 
340 








331. per 





— 





MEETINGS. 


Satrurpay, Marcu 27. 
Architectural Association.—Visit to the Royal Courts 
of Justice, Members to assemble in the Great Hall at 


.m, 
Sidinbur h Architectural Association.—Visit to Niddrie 
Marischall. 
Monpay, Marcu 29. 
Royal Institute of British Architects,— Business Meeting. 
.m. 

Vistate Exchange.—Annual Meeting of Members, 3 2™ 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. Boverton Red- 
wood on ** Petroleum and its Products.’’ IV. 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Archi‘ectural Society.—Mr. R, B, Preston on 
‘‘The Ancient University and City of St, Andrew’s,” 
7 p.m, 

TuEspAy, Marcu 30, 

Institution ef Civil Engineers.—(1) Further discussion 
on ** The Economical Construction and Operation of Rail- 
ways in newly-developed Countries, or where small returns 
are expected.’ (2, time permitting) Dr. Percy F. Frank- 
land on ‘*‘ Water Purification ;: its Biological and Chemical 
Basis.”’ 8 p.m. 

Manchester Architectural Associationn—Paper by Mr, 
Talbot. Election of officers. 7°30 p.m. 


Werpnespay, Marcu 31. 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall,—Mr. James Doulton on 
** Terra Cotta.’’ 8 p.m. 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 





Quarterly Meeting of Directors, 8°30 p.m, ‘ 





Tuurspay, Aprit 1. 

Parkes Museum of Hygiene.—Dr. Louis Parkes on 
**London Vestries, and the Administration of Sanitary 
Law in the Metropolis.’’ 8 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8°30 p.m. 

Royal Archeological Institute.—4 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association,— Mr. H, M, 
Wardrop on “ Architectural Sculpture.’’ 8°30 p.m, 


Frimay, Aprit 2, 

Society of Arts (Indian Section).—Mr. James Gibbs, 
C.S.I., on “*The History of Archeology in India,” 
8 p.m, 

Junior a apr Society.— Mr. G. F. Harris, F.G.8., 
on ** The Relation of Geology to Engineering.” 7°45 p.m. 


Saturpay, Apri 3. 
Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors.—Dr. Alfred 
Carpenter on “‘ Sanitary Legislation.”” 6 p.m, 
Society of Arts (Special Lecture). — Professor George 
Forbes on “ Electricity,” 3 p.m. 








Miscellanen. 


The Proposed Bridge at Teddington.— 
A Local Government Board Inquiry was opened 
in the Assembly Rooms, Teddington, on Satur- 
day week last, by Major-General De Courcy, 
in reference to the application of the Ted- 
dington Local Board for sanction to borrow the 
sum of 1,500l. towards the construction of a 
foot-bridge across the Thames at Teddington. 


200 | Mr. Walton, instructed by Mr. Prall, appeared 


on behalf of the Board; and Mr. Cohen repre- 
sented a number of ratepayers, who objected 
to the construction of the foot-bridge. Mr. 
Walton urged the need for the bridge, which 
would open up communication between the two 
sides of the river at that point, and increase 
the attractiveness of a wide district. The 
Local Government Board had received memo- 
rials from 6,000 inhabitants in favour of the 
bridge, and many persons had promised to 
contribute liberally to the cost of it. Some of 
the materials of the old bridge at Hammer- 
smith would be utilised in the construction of 
the proposed bridge. The Thames Conservancy 
approved of the scheme. The loan was only to 
defray the cost of the portion of the bridge 
which would be in the parish of Teddington. 
The plans had been prepared by Mr. George 
Pooley, and a contract had been provisionally 
entered into with Messrs. Dixon to construct 
the bridge at a cost of 2,000/. Evidence in 
favour of the proposal having been called, the 
inquiry was adjourned till Tuesday last, when Mr. 
Cohen called Mr. Arthur: Payne, who gave evi- 
dence in opposition to the bridge, which he stated 
would bring no place but Ham nearer Ted- 
dington. He had examined the agreements, 
and he believed that if the bridge were swept 
away the Local Board would be liable for alk 
damages. The foundations were to be only 4 ft. 
below the bed of the river; but he should not 
like to erect the bridge on the proposed site 
without a foundation 20 ft. below the bed of 
the river. He thought there was a risk in 
having the bridge only 13 ft. high, as proposed ; 
and that a heavily-laden barge coming in con- 
tact with the lattice-work of the bridge would 
damage it considerably. In fact, if the bridge 
were constructed according to the proposed 
plans, great risk would be run. It was not 
fact that London clay was exceptionally free 
from any susceptibility to scouring. Old 
Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges were 
instances of failure in the construction, owing 
to scouring. If piles were driven down near 
the lattice-work it would prevent damage being 
done by the dé¢bris brought down by a flood; it 
would also withstand the scouring. The in- 
quiry was resumed on a subsequent day, when the 
evidence in opposition of the scheme was con- 
cluded. The report of the Local Government 
Board on the application for the loan will be 
issued in due course. 

Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty in 
America.—For some time past the enormous 
pedestal on which M. Bartholdi’s statue of 
“Liberty Enlightening the World” is to be 
placed has been in process of preparation, and, 
according to contract, will be completed on the 
lst of April. The American Government pro- 
poses, however, to defer the official inauguration 
of the monument until the 3rd of September 
next, being the anniversary of the day of the 
signature of the treaty which established the 
independence of the United States. 

Old Glasgow.—Messrs. David Bryer & Sons 
announce the forthcoming publication of a set. 
of sketches of “Quaint Bits still existing in 
Glasgow,’ drawn by Mr. David Small, with 
descriptive letter-press by Mr. A. H. Millar, 
F.8.A. 
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The Metropolitan Board and the Sewage 

uestion.—Commenting on tke proposals of 
the Metropolitan Board for dealing with the 
Metropolitan sewage (for which see last week’s 
Builder, pp. 457-8), the Lancet says :—‘‘ As to 
the disposal of the effluent we quite agree 
that it must be disinfected somehow before it 
goes into the river. At present the sewage 
must be treated at the existing outfalls, for the 
danger of the present system is urgent, and 
some chemical disinfectant must, therefore, be 
used. Whether permanganic acid is the best 
we cannot say, possibly it is. But, although 
it is inapplicable at Barking and Crossness, 
land irrigation is a better means of purifying 
sewage-effiuent than any chemical disinfection ; 
and, when the sewage goes down to Sea Reach, 
as we trust it will before many years are 
past, the final purification will probably be done 
by the soil, and an almost perfectly pure 
effluent thrown into the river. The committee 
are, indeed, so enamoured of their permanga- 
nate disinfection that they have quite given up 
the idea of moving from their present outfalls. 
They say, on the authority of the chemists who 
advise them, that ‘ the necessity for land filtra- 
tion no longer exists, and thus the great objection 
to the treatment of the sewage and the discharge 
of theeffiuent at the present outfalls is overcome.’ 
To this we most strongly demur. Weare more 
than ever convinced that the sewage of all 
London ought not, even after chemical treat- 
ment, to be thrown into the river at Barking 
and Crossness; and we decline to receive on 
this point the assurance of certainty from 
chemists who, three years ago, were equally 
sure that no important injury was done to the 
river by the raw sewage. We are sorry that 
the Board persists in this obstinate resistance 
to the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission. They have been forced into their 
present action, after a hard fight, by the 
pressure of scientific and public opinion, and 
now, instead of giving in gracefully and obeying 
the wish of the nation, they contest every inch 
of ground in their retreat.” : 

The Free Lectures to Artisans at 
Carpenters’ Hall.—We print on another page 
the conclusion of Mr. John Slater’s admirable 
lecture on concrete, of which we published the 
first portion last week. On Wednesday evening 
last the sixth lecture of the course was given, 
when Mr. H. H. Statham treated of “ The Fine 
Art Aspect of Woodwork.” We will give a 
report of this lecture in our next. 

Buildings in Countries liable to Earth- 
quakes.— Nature gives a brief account of a 
paper read by Professor Milne at the last 
meeting of the Seismological Society of Tokio, 
describing the results obtained from a seismic 
survey of the ground in the neighbourhood of 
his house. Some experiments were also made 
with a view to discover the best method of 
constructing buildings which would stand earth- 
quake shocks with leastdamage. The practical 
conclusion of the investigation was that there 
were three ways by which residents could 
escape from very much of the motion which 
disturbs an ordinary building. These were (1) 
by a seismic survey they might select a site 
where there was relatively little motion; (2) 
they might build up from the bottom of a pit, 
which might be utilised as a cellar, the walls 
of the houses not touching the sides of the 
pit ; (3) when obliged to build on soft 
ground, when a pit could be excavated, a light 
one - storied building of wood or iron might 
be rested on a layer of cast-iron shot. 

Art Needlework.—A paper by Miss Higgin, 
for long well known in connexion with the 
Royal School of Art Needlework, on ‘ The 
Revival of Decorative Needlework,” will be a 
leading feature in the Art Journal for April. 
The paper will be illustrated with designs for 
embroidery by Walter Crane, Wm. Morris, Geo. 
Aitchison, A.R.A., Selwyn Image, and Mrs. 
Wardle, of Leek. 

Petroleum.—We are asked to mention that 
the representative collection of specimens and 
apparatus used in illustrating the Cantor 
lectures on “Petroleum and its Products,” 
which are now in course of delivery at the 
Society of Arts, in the Adelphi, by Mr. Boverton 
Redwood, will remain open to inspection in the 
Society rooms during the ensuing fortnight. 
After Monday next the collection will include 
all the principal forms of oil lamps and stoves 
for burning this mineral oil. Any person inte- 


rested in petroleum manufacture can obtain 


admission by applying to the Secretary of the 
Society of Arts. 


The New Buildings around Spital- 
fields Market.—A large number of new build- 
ings, containing shops, with residences above, 
are at present in course of erection at Spital- 
fields Market, which is intended to be entirely 
surrounded by buildings of this character, 
erected at the cost of the lessee of the market. 
The buildings, when completed, will have 
frontages to Commercia)-street, Brushfield- 
street, and Lamb-street, each about 300 ft. long. 
The most advanced portions of the buildings 
are those in progress in Lamb-street. The whole 
of the property on the west side of that street 
from Crispin-street to Commercial-street, will 
be cleared away for the new market buildings. 
Altogether, when finished, there will be nearly 
one hundred of these shops and houses, all of 
which are intended to be occupied for market 
purposes in connexion of the area of the market 
proper, which they enclose. The buildings, 
which throughout will be uniform in their ex- 
ternal architectural appearance, contain three 
stories above the ground-floor, in addition to a 
basement. The shop portions on the ground- 
floor are faced with red and blue glazed brick 
piers, and the upper floors with red brick, the 
first and second floors containing bay windows. 
The elevations are surmounted by gables faced 
with cement, enclosing the attic or dormer floor. 
There are iron balconies at the foot of the first 
and second floors. There will be spacious ap- 
proaches to the interior of the market proper 
from each of the three street frontages. Mr. 
Sherrin, of Finsbury-square, is the architect ; 
and Messrs. Harris & Wardrop, of Limehouse, 
are the contractors. Mr. D. Macdonald is 
foreman of the works. 


The Teak Forests of Upper Burma.— 
An agitation is being stirred up in various 
quarters against the monopoly which the 
Bombay-Burma Trading Company is supposed 
to enjoy in regard to the teak forests in Upper 
Burma. The Allahabad paper, for instance, has 
lost no opportunity of raising its voice against 
the conditions at present governing the expor- 
tation of timber from the Upper to the Lower 
Province, and now we find that the “ Moulmein 
community”’ is preparing a memorial to the 
Viceroy urging that forest leases should be can- 
celled, and that the forests should be worked 
directly by Government. The attitude of Moul- 
mein is intelligible enough. It is itself the 
centre of a large teak district, and any narrow- 
ing of the limits of competition would, of 
course, be to its interests. Any restriction of 
the kind contemplated by the Moulmein com- 
munity, however, would have the immediate 
effect of inordinately running up the price of 
teak, and driving people to employ iron where 
wood now is used. It has also been a frequent 
complaint at Moulmein that the Bombay-Burma 
Trading Company has made it a practice to 
export under-sized timber. On the contrary, 
we think it may safely be said that the com- 
pany has consistently opposed the denudation 
of the forests. If the company held a short 
lease, say for four or five years, there might be 
some inducement to cut down trees indiscri- 
minately ; but when the terms of the lease 
gave it possession for forty or fifty years, it 
would be a sheer disregard of its best in- 
terests to export under-sized timber.—Bombay 
Gazette. 


Clocks.—A large church clock has just been 
erected at Tichmarsh, Northants, by Messrs. 
John Smith &Sons, of Derby. It strikes the 
hours and chimes the Cambridge quarters. It 
is fitted with all modern improvements, and the 
wheels are machine-cut so as to be perfectly 
accurate and smooth. Thesame firm have also 
just completed a large clock at West Bromwich, 
which strikes the hours, and shows time upon 
four large dials, which are illuminated at night. 
Automatic apparatus is provided for turning 
the gas up and down. 


Works in Dublin.—The Freeman’s Journal 
reports that, in anticipation of the payment of 
the first instalment of a Government loan of 
100,000/., extensive paving works have been 
commenced in the city. A large water-main is 
about to be laid along the South Circular-road, 
with a view to increase the waiter supply in the 
south-western districts of the metropolis. The 
Corporation have just agreed to a contract 
with Messrs. Hammond for the erection of a 
block of artisans’ dwellings at Barrack-street 
and Tighe-street, fora sum of 29,0001. It is pro- 
bable that the City Engineer will shortly set 
about the completion of the aew street from 





Blackhall-place to Barrack-street. 





a 





Plymouth.— An addition of 
great deco 
importance has been made to the tehater at 
St. Peter’s Church, Plymouth. There : 
three lancet lights over the gsanct Z 


u 
which, from necessity, were originally cna 


with plain cathedral glass. These ] 
have now been filled with very roy = 
almost mosaic in character. The general 
design has been carefully and thorough] 
carried out by the well-known artists in shatent 
glass, Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of Regent-street 
London. The central light represents the 
opening of the Books as described in the 
Revelations. The highest portion of the 
window portrays the throned Deity under a 
rich canopy; in the centre is St. Michael 
with drawn sword; and angels in kneel; 
posture, with trumpets, fill up the lower 
part. In the heads of the side lights are 
the two supporting angels of Justice, and tho 
remaining portion is occupied by the twelve 
apostles, each holding an emblem, sitting on 
thrones as assessors. The windows have been 
given in memory of the late Mr. Thomas Merril] 
Vicary, who was the vicar’s churchwarden for 
no less than thirty-six years. The central 
light was given by Mrs. Vicary, and the two 
side-lights by numerous friends. The plaster 
space between the sanctuary arch and the gills 
of the window seems now to call more loudly 
for mural decoration, and a design for thig hag 
been made by Mr. E. A. Fellowes Prynne, the 
subject being the Church Triumphant.— 
The chapel of the Plymouth, Devonport, and 
Stonehouse Cemetery has just received a three- 
light Munich stained-glass window representing 
the Raising of Lazarus. The work has been 
designed and carried out by Messrs. Mayer & 
Co., of Munich and London. 

Wellingborough Church Steeple. — The 
Northampton Herald reports that a few days 
ago Mr. J. T. Parker, one of the churchwardens 
of Wellingborough, communicated with the firm 
of Wright & Parker, of Oldham, who are doing 
some work near Finedon in connexion with the 
Glendon Ironworks chimney, and that subse- 
quently one of the men employed by the firm 
made the ascent to the weather-cock by means 
of a series of ladders placed on the west side of 
the steeple. They were expeditiously fixed one 
above another by means of hooks, blocks, and 
ropes, the whole process not occupying more 
than a couple of hours. The man found the 
top of the southern pinnacle to be loose. The 
height of the spire is 165 ft., and it is hexagonal 
in form. In 1844 it was found neccessary to take 
off the top of the spire in consequence of its 
dilapidated state. It had been braced with iron 
at some earlier date, but the stone had fallen 
away and the top became dangerous. The work 
was entrusted to Mr. John Herberts, of Raunds, 
who had done similar work at Raunds and other 
churches, and he took the top of the spire of 
several yards down, and replaced it with its 
present top. 

The London Hydraulic Power Company. 
We are informed that Mr. J. Stannah is con 
structing hydraulic machinery, to be worked by 
the above power, for Messrs. Grosvenor & 
Chater, of 68, Cannon-street ; Messrs. W. & J. 
R. Hunter, of 56, Moorgate-street ; and Messrs. 
Crowden & Garrod, of 62, Southwark-street. 
For lifting purposes the use of the above power 
is rapidly extending. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
TIMBER. é. « 4 . 4 
Tt, B.G. cccccccccecseoeees ton 

a load 1210 0 15 0 : 
Se uoia, U.S aeniennnenannetl footcube 024 29 10 0 
Ash, Canada ... i load «63 (OO CO ei 4 
aie. . <dpepetapeeeniiatinahdanieninite 300 4 5 0 
gino gR eee wscsnrnae 310 0 415 : 
Fir, Dantsic, &C. ....ccsscserseeeee eoees 110 0 50 0 
Oak ees 3 0 0 0 0 
NER EON OIT 5109 0 7 0 
Pine, Canada red ....... — » : ; 5 0 0 
op _ YOLLOW ......2eeeeeees snweee 3 0 600 
Lath, Dantsic ... fathom 3 . 0 600 
St. Petersburg ...ccsesssrresserereees 4 6 oan 
Wainscot, Riga...... sescceceecesees log 2 @ 315 0 
om Odessa, CTOWN ......+00+08 3 12 >» 810 0 
Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist...std.100 4 '. 9 710 0 
4th and 3rd . eee 6 8 0 0 
RE. srscsrctecbassserndstinoentinneseeeon 600 80 4 
St, Petersburg, Ist yellow ......+ . , ; : 315 0 
93 aoe a eccceseesee® - 0 0 10 : : 

99 WILE see seseerneeees se 3 
Ce! Bae 
Canada, Pine a eet cereetsacsececeset 0 17 ; : 
f 3rd, Re sssipmamencsine ; ; : — 0 ° 
New Brunswick, <P 400 2B @ 0 
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TIMBER (continued). &. 8. d. £. 8. d, METALS (continued). £. 5. d. £. 8. d, 
Boards, sq. 1 in.—Pre- YELLOW Mzra, Ib 0 0 44 00 4&4 
again oO se ~ 9 8 0 8 o | LaD—Pig, Spanish on Re 0-0-4 
S eaggneee “ 9050 070 English, common brandz............13 10 0 1312 6 
QUAL GREERD onnvoenrsenssneee foot (0 0 8% 0 0 4 |. Sheet, English ........, ‘om, ee CO aes 
Cnet, OOo rennin ccceeee 0 0 8 0 0 4 |Semurze— 
Hondaras, Me a 2%, ema 0 0 2k 0 0 3 Silesian, ecial a —— 14 15 0 14 17 6 
oom a — at, ghee. and on m rdinary brands » 1410 0 1412 6 
4 et erage wu... 989 O09 5 O 0 7h) tIN— 
Bt. Jomingo, Cargo &V owes owe 0 0 32 00 43 Banca ...... cecsece mam 8. ¢ 000 
a mma . 004 0 0 6t| Billiton seesnveccennees hy ea Be 
EE " 0 0 48 0 0 6f| Straits oo... ; 9312 6 94 0 0 
“ Bird’s-eye sev seevecccesesecccocees 006 00 8 Australian ..... coveesccccecccese . 9317 6 94 5 O 
UT csasenuioneme ton 7 0 0 10 0 O| English ingots......... subnthhainienl we 9700 000 
age 800 10 0 0 | Zc— 
Bo rkey Ses" 5 00 18 0 0 English sheet .. ton 0 0 0 000 
Satin, St. Domingo soveeeeees ..foot 0 0 7 #01 0 
Pate Rico ma es @€8 8 ome 
Walnut, Italian ...... me OES - 0 €8 i-- . 
’ ea meets abe ton 20 5 0 2012 6 
METALS. ocoanut, oc n seeeesece eeecesseceosese 29 0 0 29 10 0 
Isox—Pig in Rertiene scsvcccccce VOM om ; e z oe "7 = . ; 
j on on eeevesoee secees 
ee ia Welee cece 4.5 0 410 0 | Pam tee acl 3100 00 6 
” Staffordshire, London ..... - 615 0 610 O | Raneseed, English pal re ei 0 00 0 
Sheets single in London seine es 6 10 0 ~ 10 0 apesee ) _ 18 pa Moccvececceceesooes 
as —— $53 63S leaker 8s 33h 
Rie 90 enseeeseseee 515 0 610 0 Tallow and Oleine inline. ae ae tae ee 
PPER— , ubricating, U.S. .........00 600 100 0 
Brith akgandinget wunnton 45.19 @ 40.15 @ | MOONE Dad 00 Oc 
Sheets, strong un 53 0 0 0 0 0 | TURPENTINE— 

. eile 48 00 500 0 American, in casks ewt. 19 6 1410 8 
prstesliad ..0...0000+. 47 0 0 4710 O | Tan—Stockholm..................barrel 019 0 019 6 
Chili, bars ...... 4217 6 4310 0 QE ii sieritencetenvinccrcnintsuntins 012 0 ¢12 6 
_ salliapieccncineeaitaian I 
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CONTRACTS. 

Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom required. —_— or, or ay nda "4 Page. 
Additions to Girton College, Cambridge...... a: a om A. Waterhouse ............ March 30th | ii. 
Heating and Ventilating, Fittings, &c. ......... Longton Town Council | J. W. Wardle ............. April lst | ii, 
Arthur-street East Kxtension ...........ccsecseee Com. of Sewers............ Official April 2nd | ii, 
Cleaning and Painting, and Timber Boxes ...... Midland Railway Co....| A. A. Langley ............ do. ii. 
Water-Pipes and Sluice Cocks .......ssccceeeeeeess Ashurst, Morris, & Co, | E, Easton & Co, ......... do. xiii, 
York B00 .00.00...--sssccceveeces cevcsccceccccscescocces Folkestone Cor. .,........ A. W. Conquest ......... April 3rd | ii. 
TENURED orcvescrcccenscocersenssosonesosees Dover Town Council ... | Official ......ccccescccve cee April 5th | xiii. 
Sewers, Paving, Kerbing, &C. .....sccssecceseeeees Beckenham Local Board| G, B, Carlton ............ do. ii, 
Pipe SewerS.........sccceseovcesees sissaiinnaaiieniinvoniliaeiatiti Vestry of St. Giles, 

Camberwell............ Official April 6th | xiii, 
BN TEE | ccescocssssccnenevnnnsnncceuascoueneees Com. of Sewers............ do. do. ii, 
Carpenters’ Work ......cccccccccscccescccscososcossocces do. do, ii, 
Painter’s and Plumber’s Works ...........:000 do, do. do. ii, 
Concrete Foundation Works ........0+ secnesesosees St. Louis Park Mills 

ee Official ... voeee| April 7th | ii, 
Te eecccocscoccocses Mile End Vestry ......... J. M. Knight ......00... do, ii. 
Sweeping, Loading, &c., of Refuse ............... Strand Board of Works | Official ....... eeccesoreovocs do, xiii, 
Officer’s House, Four Cottages, &c., Thorpe | Admiralty .................. do. ° April 9th | ii. 
Cemetery, Chapels, &c. ............ svodvostesssitinens Edmonton Local Board do. April 12th | ii. 
Erection of Buildings, &c. eandbetedice Southampton Corporatn| W. Matthews ............ April 13th | ii. 
Mason’s and Pavior’s WoOrkS..........scccccsseeeess St. Luke’s Vestry ...... A. Allen, Jun, ........000 April 14th | xiii 
SEE WEGEED sccececcecccocess<ece ..... | Hereford Town Council | J. Parker ...........scc000 April 19th | ii. 
Works, Repairs, and Materials............sssss«e. War Department......... ee Not stated | ii, 
Finishing Seven Houses .......... oii ieee” "giles , Alexander & Gibson do. Xili, 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
‘i : . Applications 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised, Salary. $3 any ay Page. 
UE Flt iccnscsccnsectnsiintstnttniaventnnts Hendon Union........... , Not stated ............ April 6th | xvi. 
leiden tea ee _ ——-~~ 
TENDEBRBS. BROMLEY (Kent).—For works of street improvement, 


ACCRINGTON.—For nine houses and shop at Huncoat, 
or the Accrington and Church Industrial Co - operative 
— Limited, Mr. E. Knowles, architect, Accring- 


Excavator, Mason, and Bricklayer. 











G. Cunliffe & Son, Accrington.,........ £1,756 2 8 
A, Greenwood, Rishton ..........e.se0... : 9 5 
J.T. & W. Ormerod, Burnley......... 1,338 0 11 
J, Dickenson, Accrington (accepted) 1,284 1 1 
Plumber and Glazier’s Work. 
8.C, Wood, Burnley.........sccccssesseees £113 13 4 
Carter Bros,, Accrington ,.....+........., 108 0 0 
J. Barlow, Sheffield ................. 104 0 0 
. Greenwood, NR 97 6 2 
Mrs, Threlfall, Accrington (accepted) 96 0 0 
Slater's Work. 
Pickles Bros., Leeds... sree £97 19 O 
R, Chadwick, ACETINGtON .....ccqpecceccee « 93 14 11 
Ta & Co., Accrington........sc0¢ssecesees 9019 9 
» Whitehead (accepted) ....cccccccoccsces 86 2 6 
Plasterer’s Work. 
YI Banks, Rishton..........cccccccocesecess, £109 13 9 
- Eatough, Accrington... 85 12 0 
. Barnes, Accrington .......scccsccsosose 8215 9 
yroukshaw, Accrington (accepted) 80 4 2 
» Wright, Accrington ......cccce60......, 68 3 8 


Joiner and Carpexter’s Work. 


Society’ 8 


Furnishing Depét (accepted) £447 0 0 
SSA. sated na 


BOW.—For th 
road North, Benn erection of nine houses in the Eglington- 
OB. Jeakeon, av orem Witherspoon & Cook, Mr. 
prtitehead alebebacesen £3,570 0 0 
” \)hgarhpetaaeemeeeeere ee , 
Bila cri tetseeseeesecesnccssserccrens 8,218 0 0 
a set eneseseeccensencerecensesecessees 3,150 0 0 
2 alsell Bigg: i ittrtteeeneneen 2.970 0 0 
oe Soe 
wwe = sresesensacees , 
lane, Dulw; For Completing four houses in Lordship- 
Swhiton Hi a Mr, J. Nixon Horsfield, architect, 
&8 
A. Saunders & Go?" sence eetecees Feeetes £729 0 0 
an na 





for the Bromley Local Board. Hugh 8. Cregeen, sur- 





veyor :— 
A. B. C. D. | E. | F. 
s.d.{s.d.js.d./s. d. |s.d.js.d. 
J. Mowlem & Co.” .../16 1/0 61/12 |12 0169146 
EE. & H. Beevera ...... 161019116 {16 0169/46 
S. Trickett & Sons ...}1 54/0 7/}16 1|1610/67/53 
J. 8. Gabriel ............ 1 32|}0 72)114/)15 6|66/46 
Hindle & Morrish, Ld.| 1 54|0 73}1 23/}16 0|68/86 
J.G.B. Marshall .../16 {010/16 |18 0/60/68 
>, Ge, TRUE ccccconcsces 16 1/1 9113 }15 O|60/60 
E. Peill & Sons......... 15 |0 74113 114 0/80/46 


























A.—12 in. by 6 in, Norwegian granite edge kerb ; per foot 
run, 

B.—7 in. by 5 in. Aberdeen granite channel; per foot 
run, 

C.—6 in. by 18 in. Kentish rag-stone squared channel ; 
per foot run. 

D.—7 in. by 5 in, Aberdeen granite paving for crossings ; 
per yard superficial, 

E.—2% in, tooled York spew: ; per yard superficial. 

F.—Candy’s white brick paving ; per yard superficial, 

* Accepted, 





DURHAM.—For conversion of premises into new café, 
Mr. H. T. Gradon, architect :— 














R, Sanderson, Durham ..,.,..........0csse00 £560 0 0 
J. baa & Son 460 10 0 
T. Coates, Durham..............0+ cccccreee 440 0 O 
G. Gradon & Son, Durham ............... 438 9 3 
GORING (Oxon).— For house, stabling, &c., for Capt. 
Collis. Mr. T. 8. Archer, architect :— 
ETE Oe £3,324 0 0 
Woodbridge, Maidenhead ,.............. 3,111 0 0 
Cook, Reading ......... snpnenenanecinens 3,053 0 0 
Higgs, Caversham .......cccccees eeqseeves 2,982 0 0 
Higgs & Sons, Reading .................. 2,945 0 0 
CC 2,820 0 0 
RES . 2,797 0 0 
Elliott, Newbur eeeeee SeCCeeCEOP eeeeeteeteee 2,700 4 10 
Hann & Co., Windsor.......... edeoseesese 2,688 0 0 
Woodroffe, Reading 2,677 0 0 
Gibson, High Wycombe 2,638 10 0 





























GREAT CLACTON (near Colchester).—For residence 
and stables. Mr. Alfred Broad, architect, Oroydon. 
Quantities by the architect :— 

Sargeant, Clacton inineiteebinememnts £1,550 0 0 
(SSRs eceesneaed aie ,538 0 
Witfen & Son, Saffron Walden ...... 1,476 17 © 
Dobson, Colchester . 1,373 0 0 
Dawson, Eastbourne ...........cccceeeee . 1,344 7 0 
Hook, Clacton ...... 1,294 0 0 
Barton & Sons, Croydon............ encces 1,270 0 0 
i inca neitetnenninieintasiin « 1,269 0 © 
Diss, Colchester ......... vere . 1,260 0 0 
Bell & Son, Saffron Walden............ 254 0 O 
Beard, Holstead jebsenedeces 1,240 12 0 
Ambrose, Colchester ..........cccccsssses »220 0 
Eade, King’s Cross .......ccccccssesscseees 1,208 0 0 
Everett & Son, Colchester (accepted) 1,185 0 0 
bo RE ,161 0 
Bellamy, Northampton ...........-.0.... 969 0 0 





HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.—For the erection of new 
slaughter-house and stabling, for Mr. John Youngman, 
Lower Marlowes, Hemel Hempstead. Mr. W. A. Fisher, 
architect and surveyor, Hemel Hempstead :— 

















DF M® «cc coccccescccscovnccenceooreasosascoseeates 345 0 0 
E. Horn 34410 0 
S. Monk... oe 335 0 O 
Fensome, Pollard, & Co. 83418 6 
C, Monk... 325 0 0 
A. P, Tomlin 282 10 0 


[All of Hemel Hempstead. ] 
HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.—For four new shop-fronts 

















and rooms over, at League-square, for Mr. W. Beckley. 
Mr. W. A, Fisher, architect and surveyor :— 
W. Sear ...... nies euccecceunsesepesent £424 0 0 
I Je cenengeemenecrsatnenminnaiet 409 6 6 
FPUIIED cceceesesceennscenignspeenetnsheninmans 397 10 0 
Monk 340 0 0 
A. P. Tomlin : 205 0 0 





[All of Hemel Hempstead, ] 
HENDON.—For erecting a pair of semi-detached villas: 


in Finchley-lane, Hendon, r. William Ranger, archi- 
tect, Finsbury-pavement :— 
£2,160 0 0 


Tout, Hendon (accepted) ...... 
HEREFORD.—For alterations, &¢., at the Imperia} 
Tavern, Hereford, for Messrs, Watkins & Son. Mr, W. 
W. Robinson, architect, King-street, ee 























H. Welsh 00 
C. Lawrence ,........ 310 0 0 
W. Cullis ....... 265 0 0 
T, LOWED cecececescevccscovess ccccee 200 © 0 
W. Bowers & Co. (accepted) ....... coor 2445 0. 0 
Beavan & Hodges (withdrawn) ......... 245 0 0 
T, E, Symonds... one we. 238710 O 








ISLINGTON —For new werehouse, shop-front altera- 
tions, &c., at Nos. 379 end 381, Hornsey-road, Islington, 
for Mr. H. J. Kimbell. Mr. John E. Sears, architect :— 








J. Marsland........ ‘a 1,685 0 0O 
2 1,630 0 0 
Drew & Cadman 1,304 0 0 








LEATHERHEAD.~—For new house and warehouses, for 








Mr. G. Hutchinson, corn merchant, &c, Mr. W. G. 
Shearburn, architect, Dorking :— 
Putney, Dorking ...........sccccosees soveee £1,986 O O 
Skilton, Leatherhead ...........csessesees 1,955 0 0 
Newland, Cobham ........ . 1,886 0 0 
W G0, CODRAEB .ccccccecccrvcccccess covcccees 1,745 0 0 
Lee, Cobham (accepted).............s000 1,705 0 O 





LONDON.—For the erection and completion of new 
factory and warehouse, Aldgate, KE. :— 





Dobson...... eieciesetnnanl eubnenieinitenaltn £8,145 0 0 
Hearle & B0B......cccecscccccscecccecessoree 7,983 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop .....-.sscsscoveceeerers 7,673 0 O 
J. O. Richardson,* Peckham .......... 7,400 0 0 


* Accepted, 





LONDON.—For rebuilding premises, No. 33, Friday- 
street, corner of Queen Victoria-street, E.C., for Mr. 
Abraham Barnett. Mr. Banister Fletcher, M.P., architect, 
New Bridge-street :— 











R. Montgomery ....cscoccsssecccceeseeeees £5,910 0 0! 
Jackson & Todd. ........cscccscsecesceccvees 2,667 0 0 
GG. Tigheed  .....2..cccccccccccccesccccccceseces 2,600 0 0 
Bg FHI, cccescccvessascannsevensenseascosens 2,542 0 O 
ee BE iisiscticccdntntsccnsenniensocens 2,472 0 O 
Ge, Bas RE ccccectnccnncbscastevctaboteps ,320 0 0 
G. TOMVOY 20.0.2... .cccccccrcccccscocccccocses 2,299 0 0 
Stayner X SON ......cccsccsccsessereesverees 2,261 0 0 
Ge, Fs GN inn vcccccccecccccccctionssinnss: Bee © .8 
D. Brown & Co.....ccccccccccsccscccccccssecs 2,195 0 0 
FD TRAGER ccccccccecccsesccccccccesseocccccoceses 2,194 0 O 
BD. & Ths TROREE ccccecccocccccscecccecoseseces ,186 0 0 
Priestly & Gurney ...ccccessecesseeeserers 2,180 0 0 
Sabey & Sm ......ccccecccscsrecsverseeserens 2,100 0 O 
J. O. Richardson,* Peckham, 8.E.... 1,949 0 0! 
* Accepted, 





LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding now house 



































and shop, Cambridge Heath-road, E., for Mr, Burrows, 
No quantities :— 
Mi NEZFOMETY .....sseereceerersceressesecesens £1,350 0 O 
F. Edo & SOM weccccccccccsccccccercccsoeses ,230 0 0 
Whicher ...... coe pabiens 899 0 0 
W.J. Davenport...... 881 0 0 
i. — eee 849 0 0 
We. J. Hack .n.ccccscccccccccccceseovcccosees 832 0 0 
F. Parsons.......+00ee 769 90 0 
H. Winkley crscecrsscesccrreeeseeenssseeers 760 0 O 
J. T. Peppiatt .......ccccsccececscscscsesees 749 0 O 
Bi TF; TARA cocccctinnccntnocsecececsenecenent 742 0 0 
B. Walker............ccccccccrecscessssevens 730 0 0 
Norris & Luke .........ccccccccssceceeseees ‘ 728 0 0 
A” =a , 711 5 O 
H. 8S. Greenawy........++.. guneue 676 18 0 
A. HOG .......0cccccceee cocchessencoesoceenes . 67312 O 
EB. TUcker® .cccccccee. - 650 0 
G. DONVEY .rcccrsssssscrccccccccsccscssececee 579 0 0 
J. HEMry........:.ssecrccccccccccccccosercesecs 497 0 0 
A, Taylor & C0, .ic.cccccccrcecececeeseeees 425 0 0 





LONDON.—For alterations and repairs, including new 
sanitary arrangements, at No. 1l, pper Brook-street, 
Park-lane, for Mr. C. C, Lacaita, M.P. Mr. Mark H, 
Judge, architect, Park-place-villas, W.:— 





H, Toten & Sons (accepted).....0000.++.. £316 10 0 
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LONDON.—For the erection of workshops in rear of 
No. 195, Green-street, Bethnal Green, E., for Mr. Thomp- 




















son. Mr. C. E. Jackson, architect :— 
Willings : £450 0 O 
Edwards . 318 0 0 
Ames 267 0 0 
Malevoire 246 0 0 
Brooks 230 0 0 
Everard epeupuebmeinesiai ds 215 0 0 
Coulsell Bros, (accepted) 209 0 0 








LONDON.—For rebuilding No. 1, Broad-street (corner 
of Berwick-street), Golden-square, for Mr. W. Bender. 
Messrs. Burden & Milnes, architects :— 








i dentncenesse soveeess £1,893 0 0 
Brand & Gould... ... 1,797 0 0 
Scrivener & Co. (accepted) ......... « 1,759 0 9 





LONDON.—For alterations and repairs at 30 and 31, 





Beech-street, Barbican, Mr. Delissa Joseph, archi- 
T.P or, Kingsland .......0. £389 0 0 
iii & xo peptessooccennpgedensednest 264 0 0 
W. Heath (accepted) . 257 0 0 








LONDON.—For alterations at Nos. 220 and 222, Cam- 

rom ita for Mr. E. Barnes. Mr, C, E, Collins, archi- 
ct :— 

Dearing & Son (accepted) £200 0 0 


LONDON.—For repairs and alterations to Ne. 44, 
Baker-street, for Mr. H. Bingley, Mr. G. Jackson, 




















eurveyor :— 
ush .,.. £455 13 3 
Wall -- 424 0 0 
Brass ‘ie 281 0 0 
ea 269 0 0 





LONDON.—For building residential chambers and 
shops at No. 23, Panton-street and No. 25, Oxenden-street, 
W._ Mr. T. Milbourn, architect. Quantities supplied :— 

J. O, Richardson, Peckham (accepted) £3,979 0 0 


LONDON.—For building warehouse at No. 24, Heron- 
street, Walworth, 8.E., for Messrs. Creighton, Mitchell, 
& Co. Mr. Banister Fletcher, M.P., architect :— 

E. G. Greenwood (accepted) ............ £500 0 0 


LUTON.—For new residence, warehouse, &c, for Messrs. 





























Oakley Bros. Mr. W. J. Pearson, architect, Quantities 
not supplied :— 
R. Ford ...... . £895 0 0 
8 aes sss 0 0 
LAMAR Seite 875 0 0 
TE 839 0 0 
ll ATRIA RT AA ce 825 0 0 
Smart Bros, 800 0 0 
ALLELE ARATE 790 0 0 
Neville Bros.... 755 0 0 
TE TESTI LEIA: 749 0 0 
J. Saunders (accepted) ................0006 666 0 0 





LUTON.—For villa-residence, Dunstable-road, for Mr. 

















E, Deacon. Mr. W. J. Pearson, architect. Quantities 
mot ~~ — 
D. Parkins ............ £1,659 0 0 
D. Dunham & Son ........ wns Eee 6 6 
CT: cnsmmesesuetessiapeiaion-onenth 1,475 0 0 
A, ETE! ,460 0 0 
Slough Bros. ..... 1,391 0 0 
EES 1,385 0 0 
Cux Bros, (accepted) ................00065 1,249 0 0O 





MARTOCK (Somerset).—For Ham Hill stone for the 
Wesleyan Chapel, Martock :— 

C. Trask & Sons ............ nmnaiaoe 8 © 

h  " 3 “See ee onanaimaanil 404 0 0 

8. & J. Staple (accepted) 


PADDINGTON.—For rebuilding the Masons’ Arms, 
Harrow-road. Messrs. Raymond & Webbe, architects. 
Quantities by Messrs. Batstone Bros. :— 























Oldrey ... £2,290 0 0 
SITs atiatieatiarinnnnsetatneemeneiaeetuneeil 2,090 0 0 
Sabey & Son ......... - 1,998 0 0 
Hitebin ... _ 1,987 0 0 
ee 1,893 0 0 








RICHMOND (Surrey) .—For ironfounder’s work. Mr. 
Walter Brooke, Assoc.-Mem, Inst. C.E., Town Sur- 
weyor :— 

Franklin & Son, Richmond, net schedule prices. 
J. & G. Peirce, Richmond ...... 15 per cent, off, 
R. H. & J. Pearson, Notting-hill 25 - 

F. Bird & Co., 11, Gt. Castle- 


street, Regent-street........... . 27% os 
Reynolds & Co., Richmond’*...... 324 os 
* Accepted. 


RICHMOND (Surrey).—For ironmongery. Mr. Walter 
Brooke, Assoc.-Mem. inst. C.E., Town Surveyor :— 

R. H. & J. Pearson, Notting-hill... 623 to 10 per cent. 
off schedule prices. 


Reynolds & Co., Richmond” ......... 2 si “a 

J. & G. Peirce, Richmond ........... . 26 - we 

Bird & Co., Regent-street, London 273 ,, 99 

Franklin & Sons, Richmond ........ . 12 9 99 
* Accepted, 





TENDRING (near Colchester).—For alterations and 
additions to the Live and Let Live, for Messrs. T, Daniell 
& Sons, West Bergholt a eer finding all bricks and 
tiles). Mr. J, W. Start, architect, Colchester :— 

Hazell, Bentley .......... momma 2. 2 
Eade, Kirby Cross .........cccccsccssessoeese 255 0 0 
Wilkinson, Clacton-on-Sea (accepted) 237 0 0 








WALLINGFORD.—For erecting 8t. Leonard’s rectory- 
house, Wallingford. Mr. A. J. Style, architect, West- 
minster-chambers, Quantities by Mr. F. Dudley, 19, Queen 
Anne’s Gate :— 








House. Walls, &c. 
Holly & Butler...... £2,085 0 O ...... £175 0 0 
Silver & Son........ ons © .ascete 158 0 
Symm & Co.......... 1,877 0 O ...... 14 0 0 
A. Dodd.... ee eccsecee ‘ 1,777 0 0 eeccee 159 0 0 
Brasher & Son...... 1,731 5 O w+. ° es 
G, Cooper & Co,... 1,72610 0 ...... 144 1¢ 0O 
iy MEINE cccccceccece 672 0 O ...... 182 0 0 
Bottrill 1,685 0 G ws. . 152 0 0 
Higgs & Son......... 1,650 > eam 168 0 0 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Lists of Tenders uent] 


reach us too late for insertion. They should be deliver 
at our office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C., not later than 
Four p.m, on THURSDAYS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Registered Telegraphic Address,“ TH" BUILDER, LONDON.” 





H. P.—8S. P.—A. W. (74a, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, W.). 
—H. R. G.—H. C. 8. (it is very bad, but we do not know how we can 
interfere : your best course was to call the attention of the district 
surveyor to it).—J. H. R.—W. M.—J,. 8.—C. L.—V. 8. H. D.—W. Cc. 
(illegible).—G. N. (amount should be sent). 

All statements of facts, lists of tendexs, &c., must be accompanied 
ad the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 

on. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses 


Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THK EDITOR; all communications relating 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ TH BuitpER, LonDoN.”’ 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under .... ...ssse0. 4s. 6d. 

Each additional live (about ten words ..... ....se0. Os. 6d. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for special Adver- 
tisements on frout page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words)...........+0- Os. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,.* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the Jatter COPIES ONLY should be 
sent. 


SPECI AL —ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- 
* MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o’cleck on WEDNES- 

DAY mornings. 


PERSONS Advertising in *‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent — w.c. 








envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 











ee 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
“THE BUILDER ” is supplied pirEct : 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the Tare Office to resident 
PREPAID, To all parts of Europe, America, Australia Um 
and, 26s. per annum. To India, China, Ceylon Re New 
annum. Reuilittances payable to DOUGLAS FOU a 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. RDRINIER. 











=—=<_££*__= 
Best Bath Stone, for Winter use, 
WESTWOOD GROUND 
Box Ground, , 
nae Down, 
orsham Down, and 
Farleigh Down. ee 


ed 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO.. Lin; 
Corsham, Wilts. rhe 
ICES by Ground Stone 
is the best for use in all exposed positi 
being a well-known and tried Weather Stone 
50,000 ft. cube in stock. ; 
PICTOR & SONS, 
BOX, 8.0., WILTS. [ Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone, 
_ The stone from these uarries 














THE CHELYNCH ) Beds,” and is’ of sn 
STONE. crystalline nature, and up. 
yee oy A one of the most 
urable i 
THE - of the ‘same pe 
BRAMBLEDITCH } sas ota tec ee 
t 
STONE. suitable for fnemoriaoa at 


HAM HILL STONE. 

Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice, 
Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & §8ONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, near Ilminster, Somerset, 
London Agent — Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 

16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvz. 


Doulting Pree Stone 
HAM HILL STONE, 
BLUE LIAS LIME 





For prices, &., ad- 
dress 8S. & J. STAPLE, 
Quarry Owners, Stone 
and Lime Merchants, 
Stoke - under - Ham, 
(Ground or Lump), Ilminster. [ Apvr, 


Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone!!! 
For Ham Hill Stone of best quality and work- 
manship, apply to JOHN HANN & SON, Quarry 
Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 
1837. Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany 
Wharf, Regent’s Park Basin, N.W. [ Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.{ ADV?. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SEASONED WOODS AND VENEERS IN 
EXTENSIVE QUANTITIES. 


B, J. HUDSON & SO WS, 
Millbank Sawmills, Grosvenor-road, 8.W.; 
Whitfield-street, W.; 
And Store-street, London, W.C. 
Telephone No. 3,152, and Private Wire con 











[Apvr. 














| Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if 
cover the postage. 


necting Business Premises. 





BANNER VENTILATORS. 


The Strongest Exhaust Ventilators for all Buildings, Public Halls, Churches, Billiard-Rooms, dr 





HIGHEST PRIZES at all the most important Exhibitions. 








WERE AWARDED AT THE 


BANNER SYSTEM OF SANITATION AND SGANITARY AVPPLIANCES 


raternational Health Exhibition, 1884, One Gold Medal, Three Silver Medals, and One Bronze 





For further Particulars and Prices apply to 


BANNER BROS. & CO. Sanitary and Ventilating Engineer 


li, BILLITER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 





: 


¥ 
ig 
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